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THE OUTLOOK. 


The facts which can be sifted out from the great 
pile of chaff which have filled the pages of the press 
last week are very few; namely, that a bitter political 
contest is going on in Albany ; that the administra- 
tion party is led by Mr. Robertson and Chauncey M. 
Depew ; that the anti-administration party is led by 
Senators Conkling and Platt, Vice-President Arthur 
and Governor Cornell, who are in close consultation, 
and all at Albany for the purpose, where none of 
them except Governor Cornell belongs ; that the os- 
tensible question is, Shall Senators Conkling and 
Platt be re-elected? that the real and ulterior ques- 
tion is, Which party shall have possession of the Re- 
publican caucus. The nomination of Mr. Robertson 
and the resignation of Senator Conkling have split 
the Republican party in this State into two irre- 
concilable factions. The real battle at Albany is over 
the question which of these shall be put into posses- 
sion and which shall be ‘“‘ bolters.” Whether the 
anti-administration party, for such it must be re- 
garded, will renominate Senators Conkling and Platt 
if it gets the chance, is even uncertain ; at the present 
writing Mr. Cornell’s nomination for one Senatorship 
is perhaps quite as probable. Possibly more probable 
than any nomination is a deadlock and a postpone- 
ment of the whole question till next Fall, with a very 
fair chance then of the election of two Democratic 
Senators. The clear duty of the Republicans is to 
elect some high-minded and independent men, such 
as Hamilton Fish, William M. Evarts, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, or Joseph H. Choate. But this is of all 
possible results the one least likely to happen. 


How little the political gossip of the daily papers 
in such a time of excitement as this can be trusted is 
illustrated by the story—the circumstantiality of 
which deceived a great many besides The Christian 
Union—that Vice-President Arthur held an informal 
political caucus at his house a week ago Sunday, To 


an interviewer of the New York ‘‘ Herald” he gives 
this story most emphatic denial, saying that simply 
a few friends called upon him, and his conferences 
with them were not upon political subjects. Readers 
should bear in mind that all that correspondents of 
the daily papers can do in such a time is to report 
the gossip of the street and hotel corridors, which is 
worth no more than other gossip, and that with a 
very few exceptions the political newspapers do not 
aim nor even desire to give their readers the truth, 
but only to report such stories as will tend to make 
capital for their own faction. An independent daily 
newspaper, edited in the simple interests of its read- 
ers, is a great desideratum in American journalism. 


While all New York State is thrown into a fever of 
excitement over the threatened disruption of the 
Republican party, a movement, semi-political, semi- 
commercial, of far more importance is quietly taking 
shape in Illinois. This is the construction of a canal 
from Davenport, on the Mississippi River, to Henne- 
pin, on the [Illinois River, southwest of Chicago. 
The object of the proposed canal, coupled with 
dredging and deepening of the [linois River, is to 
make a waterway from the Mississippi to Chicago. 
With the Mississippi carrying grain from St. Louis 
and the Southwest to New Orleans, with the new 
canal carrying grain from the Northwest to Chicago, 
and thence by the lakes and either the St. Lawrence 
or the Erie Canal to the Atlantic seaboard, the rail- 
roads would no longer have a monopoly of the grain 
traffic. The convention which was held at Daven- 
port, Iowa, last week to discuss the feasibility of this 
plan was called under the auspices of the governors 
of ten of the leading Western and Northwestern 
States, whose combined interest in this enterprise 
augurs well for its future. 


At no time within the last two years has revolution 
seemed more imminent than to-day in Ireland. The 
airest first of the Roman Catholic priest Sheehy, 
aud subsequently of Thomas Brennan, Secretary of 
the Land League, so far from tending to repress has 
stimulated disorder and violence. 
castle of which we spoke last week still stands out 
against the military, and no attempt has been made 


by the authorities to repair the bridges which were 


destroyed by the garrison on the approach of artil- 
lery and dragoons. A universal strike against rent 
is threatened, and perhaps seriously entertained. 
In more than one instance evictions attempted by the 
constabulary and sustained by some military have 
been abandoned because of the uprismg of the peo- 
ple. The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” a pronounced liberal 
organ, advocates the cessation of processes of eviction 
until the new land bill comes into force. 


The appointment of Ignatieff as Prime Minister in 
Russia in the place of Melikoff, and the adoption of 
the policy of repression which this change indicates, 
is already beginning to bear its natural fruits. The 
Tsar, if any reliance is to be placed on newspaper 
reports, lives in perpetual fear of his life, keeps him- 
self not only from the public but even from court 
officials and lives practically a prisoner at Gatschina. 
The appeals of the Hebrew people for relief from the 
persecution under which they are suffering he has 
referredito Ignatieff ; so serious are these persecutions 
that a deputation of English Jews has waited upon 


the English government asking its intervention. The 


manufactures and external commerce of Russia have 
come almost to a standstill in the empire, and it is 
reported that quite a number of Russian capitalists 
are about migrating with their capital to some freer 
community. All hope of any movement in the direc- 


tion of constitutional reforms seems to have vanished. | 


The political changes now going forward in Bul- 
garia will be watched with interest not only on ac- 
count of their intrinsic importance, but because of 


their possible significance in the readjustment of 
nations which will be one result of any solution of 
the Eastern question. Prince Alexander has taken 
matters into his own hands, and declares that the 
people must choose between his measures and his 
abdication. The real import of his action is not yet 
apparent, but he has put his proposed constitutional 
changes into these three articles, which he declares 
a National Assembly must ratify or receive his abdi- 
cation: The Prince to be empowered for seven 
years to issue decrees ; to create new institutions, such 
as a Council of State, to be chosen from among the 
Bulgarian people ; to introduce improvements in the 
internal administration, and generally insure the 
regular working of the Government; the ordinary 
session of the National Assembly this year to be sus- 
pended, the present budget remaining in force ; the 
Prince to be empowered before the expiration of the 
seven years to summon a great National Assembly to 
revise the constitution on the basis of the new in- 
stitutions he shall have created and the experience 
he shall have gained. The Bulgarian Government 
has arrested ex-Minister Karaveloff, and proclaimed 
martial law in Rustchuk, Widdin and Tirnova. 


An overcrowded boat, 230 lives lost, and a 
whole city in mourning are the latest outcome of 
that carelessness of human life which is one of the 
crying evils of the day. The steamer ‘ Victo- 
ria,” built to carry 400 passengers, starts out from 
London, Ontario, loaded to the water’s edge with 
nearly 700 people; the lower deck begins to ship 
water under this undue freightage of humanity, the 
crowd naturally shifts from one side, an unsecured 
boiler on the main deck is dislodged and goes over 


The beleaguered | 


the side, carrying the supports of the upper deck 
with it; there is a struggling mass of men and women 

for a moment, then the sudden collapse of the frail 
steamer, and her living cargo is precipitated into the 
river. The usual horrors of such disasters follow, 

and when the stragglers are all in 230 persons remain 
unaccounted for. Every street, almost every block, 
in London contributes a victim to this appalling dis- 
aster, and the sympathy of the world will go out to 
the bereaved households, Such occurrences as this 
are not accidents, and ought not to be condoned by 
giving them such aname; they are the natural result 
of a criminal carelessness for which those who are 
responsible should be held to the strictest account, 
But the blame must rest eventually upon society, 
which permits this wholesale slaughter of innocents 
to go on and does nothing more than express a pass- 
‘ing indignation. When life is guarded as it ought to 
be, such ‘‘ accidents” will cease to be reported. 


It is a very absurd position which the Roman 


Catholic priest Thomas Barry has taken in Phila- 


delphia. He first attempted to oust Miss Scull, on 
the ground that she was guilty of sectarianism in 
teaching the history of the Reformation and in read- 
ing to her pupils part of the old well-known form of 
excommunication in explanation of some lesson in his- 
tory or literature. The trial resulted in her acquittal 
and reinstatement, the fact being satisfactorily 


proved that she had simply told the children plain 
and unquestionable facts of history. Mr. Barry, thus 
foiled in the endeavor to withdraw Miss Scull from 
the school, is now endeavoring to withdraw the pu- 
pils from her charge, and some four hundred have been 
taken from the public schools to idle away their time 
in the streets until a parochial school can be pro- 
vided for them. Father Barry is more zealous than 
wise. The attempt to prevent the education of Ro- 


man Catholic children in the unquestionable facts of 
history, including those which are in some sense de- 
rogatory to the Roman Catholic church, will inevita- 
bly react against those who make the attempt. The 
Roman Catholic church is strong when it demands 


more education of the moral sense and the conscience 
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in our public schools, weak when it abandons this 
position to ask for an emasculated teaching of kis- 
tory, literature or science. 


BPOTS ON THE SUN. 


_If the people who are 


to learn who desires a Parliamentary career was to 
speak upon ‘his feet; he had afterward to learn to 
have something to say. 
thing a nation has todo is to learn to read; it has 
afterward to learn how to discriminate in its reading. } 
readmg thé 67.7 per cent. of 


We may say that the first | 


number of boys under fifteen -years of*age were to- 
bacco users, was led “to ing e inté. the effect the 
habit had upon their “He took for 
his purpose thirty-eight sg aged from nine to fif- 
teen, tliem. In twenty- -seven 
ef them. he obsarved injurious traces of the habit. 


N Australian correspondent sends us a report of | fiction in our circulating libraries are those that, for- | Tn twenty-two thére were various disord of cireula- 

an address by the Roman Catholic Arclrbishop — _merly read works of philology, education, biography, tion, digestion, Ppitation of the heart, @ la more 

at the inauguration of a Roman Catholic school int), yelg ‘and science, then these’ figures. ivd@icate a | of less marked e for str twelve 
Sydney, in which the speaker cited extensively from .oyjons degeneracy of the American nation ; on the }.there was frequept.. | had 
recent. articles in the “‘ North American Review” | other hand, they aré people who half a century age disturbed sleep twelve hak of the 


miicous membrane of the mouth, whigh disappeared 
on ceasing from the use of tobacco for some days. 
The doctor treated them all for weakness, but with 
little effect until the smoking was discontinued, when 
health and strength were soon restored. 

Scientific investigation shows also that the use of 
tobacco by boys is decidedly injurious to the brain 
and mind, In 1862 the Emperor Napoleon, learning 
that paralysis had increased with the increase of 
the tobacco revenue, ordered an examination of the 
schools and colleges, and finding that the average 
standing in both scholarship and character was lower 
among those who used the weed than among the 
abstainers, issued an edict forbidding iés use in all the 
national institutions. 

‘* Chambers’s Journal” says: ‘‘ A learned. professor 
of medicine in one of the universities some time ago 
made a remark that those students who passed 
through his hands rarely succeeded in distinguishing 
themselves if they were habitual users of tobacco. 
Smoking of cigars or pipes seemed to dull their facul- 
ties, and have the effect of preventing them from 
s-dulously gathering facts sufficient to excel in exam- 
inations for degrees.” Put with this the statement, 
which comes to us on what we deem good authority, 
that within half a century no young man addicted to 
the use of tobacco has graduated at the head of his 
class at Harvard College. 

While tobacco in ordinary forms produces such 
damaging results in body and brain, it is a well- 
established fact that cigarette-smoking is more in- 
jurious than any other form of smoking. A valuable 
little tract on ‘‘ Disease in Cigarettes” has been pub- 
lished for general circulation by the Woman’s Chris- 


pointing out the defects of the public-school system, 
fronwhich he draws the conclusion that it has been | 
an absolute failure. Our correspondent asks us 
whether the Archbishop has fairly stated the facts, 
and whether his deduction is sound. We answer 
émphatically to the last question, No. The public- 
sehool system in Americ has been a marvelous | 
success. Its blemishe s are spots on the sun. We  erary table and the catalogues sent us by the publish- 
are at the present time in this country, according to ers and our own advertising columns are any indica- 
| the latest ascertainable statistics, educating Over tion. Within a comparatively few vears the ‘‘ Popu- 
: nine million children, with an investment, in school | jar Science Review” has been started in this country, 
property of two hundred and seven million dollars. | and has achieved a decided success ; within the same 
In of time science primers have become popular. The 
ae guage and nationality on the face of the glove, ald | can Book Exchange and I. K. Funk & Co. are furnish- 
representatives of almost great We ing standard literature at prices at which formerly 
t have members of the six classes, Protestants, Roman onjy the trashiest dime novels were sold. Mr. 
Catholics, pagans, infidels and Jews, probably few Made, in his “‘ Seaside Library,” includes a reprint 
or no Mohammedans. The defects of the public- of the « Contemporary ” and the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
school system are incidental and are due tothe great- tury.” The immense circulation of ‘‘ Harper's” and 
of the problem. | With many teachers and « magazines, the public and popular in- 
with a growth so rapid that it requires, merely to _ terest in works even of theology which present new 
ee ‘© ‘crowd to hear Joseph Cook’s lectures, not only in 
or two hundred new teachers every week, there is | Boston, but all over the country, the subsequent 
y much pak and am circulation of his printed lectures in the newspapers 
and we nave | andiin book form; the gathering of nearly two thou- 
problem how to afford the highest and best in- sand auditors to hear Dr. Robertson Smith speak in 
struction in moral principles without provoking Scotland on Biblical criticism—a topic which even ten 
3 sectarian controversy. But the statistics which years ago would have found no audiences outside the 
ee the Archbishop cites, while they may be true professional schools—these, and many like facts, all 
in fact, are false in the color which was given jndicate a growing interest in the higher phases of 
to them in the ‘‘North American.” It is, for exam-  jiterature and in the larger intellectual and religious 
ple, undoubtedly true that education is far more uni- problem. 
versal in New England than in the South, and crime We are not, then, discouraged by the fact that the 


_ did not read at all then the figures show a progres- 
sive element of the American people. 

The figures themselves, unexplained, throw no light 
upon this all-important and essential question. But 
some light is thrown by some unquestionable facts. 
The publication of books of science, poetry, travels, 
and the like has not fallen off, if our overloaded lit- 


a is > are in the South than in New England ;— patrons of circulating libraries take out 67.7 per cent. | tian Temperance Union of New York, showing by 
iit but at ine absurd to conclude that the prevalence of fiction and only 7 per cent. of theology. The boys | numerous facts the poisonous qualities of cigarettes 
Bac. of crime is due to the defects in the public-school | .,4 girls, the apprentices, the shopwomen, and even | themselves and the paper in which they are wrapped. 


Since a man, however strong his intellectual 
faculties, can accomplish his life-work but imperfectly 
if he has not a sound body as well as a sound mind, 
every parent and pastor and teacher in the land 
should join in an earnest and persistent crusade, by 
authority and argument and precept and example, 
against this widespread evil. 


system as to conclude that a cotton crop produces ' the servants in the kitchen, are learning to read. 
a innocence while the wheat and corn crops produce When they have learned to read they will next learn 
‘. crime. New England has a vast foreign population, to think ; when they have learned to think they will 
i oe and a large proportion of its people live in cities. Jeary to discriminate ; and gradually the percentage 
a These two facts-are the causes of crime. The temp- of fiction will be diminished, and the percentage of 
tations of rural communities are less and the infrac- | voyages and history and travel will be increased, 

tions of law comparatively infrequent. Norisit true, ynjess the incoming tide of immigration and the in- 

is as the Archbishop asserts, that ‘‘ no Catholic except a creasing population of the United States make the 


ee 


© 


2 tee rotten one would think of sending his child to a State | primary form in our great unorganized educational : 

‘ Aa: school in America.” On the contrary, in spite of the et increase in numbers more rapidly than the THE CASE OF PROF. ROBERTSON 
a very earnest and no doubt sincere and honest en- | higher forms. In any event, we are not afraid that SMITH. 

| ; , — a “ > aged of the prelates to gather all the nation will be swamped by its own primary class. HE General mbly of the Church of 
i i i 
Sct as lion Inge me 
attend the free schools established and maintained THE USH OF TOBACCO BY BOYS. ith, 
rg — “HE New York “Tribune” of a recent date notes | ‘‘ Hebrew Language and Literature” in the “ En- 


There is, on the whole, no country on the face of | 
the globe whose educational system has been so large | 
& success as in the United States, if it is tried by the 
actual results in the development of initellectual inde- 
pendence and real thought power among those who 
constitute the ignorant classes in other communities. 

This is the unpardonable sin in the eyes of the hier- 
archy : it educates men and women to think for 


cyclopeedia Britannica,” the Assembly feel constrained 
to say that they no longer consider it safe or ad- 
vantageous that Prof. Smith should continue to 
teach in one of her colleges. As he showed no incli- 
nation to act on this hint and resign, a second reso- 
lution was passed removing him from his chair, but 
continuing his salary. This absurd provision was 
added in order to prevent an appeal to the courts, 
He has indignantly declared that he will not take the 
salary without doing the work. There is no question 
that this attempt to remove a Professor from his 
chair by resolution is wholly irregular, if not abso- 
lutely illegal. Prof. Smith has already been tried 
for heresy before his own Presbytery and acquitted. 
It has thus been officially determined that his teach- 
ings do not conflict with the standards of his church, 
however much they may differ from the prevalent 
opinions of its ministers and elders. - 

The Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
church declares that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments consist of certain books ; that these 


as an ill omen that the internal revenue receipts 
for the year ending June 30th will exceed those of pre- 
vious years by the sum of $10,000,000, owing chiefly 
to the collections on cigarettes—this increase being 
chiefly due to the spread of cigarette-smoking 
among the boys, It is said that the women and girls 
also make every year a larger contribution to the 
i themselves. It teaches them to ask questions and to revenne derived from cigarettes. These facts about 
anawer boys and girls smoking ought to be the signal for 
thet _war all along the line, among those who have to do 
: is with the young, against this growing evil. We are 


A 
‘ 


aa NOT SO BAD A SIGN glad to note in this connection a fact, not new, but 
| -_ WELL informed ecrrespondent writes us that. unknown to many, that in the Government Naval 
a careful examination of the reports of a num- School at Annapolis tobacco is prohibited, and the 

ber of public libraries in cities extending from Con- | Board of Visitors at West Point some time since 


necticut to Oregon discloses the fact that the class: of | recommended a similar rule for that institution. If 
we are to have military men of strong bodies and 


books designated as fiction forms 67.7 per cent. of the 
circulation ; the class designated 4s science and art, | steady nerves, tobacco must be kept from them, at 


4.4; and the class designated as theological, 7 per | least during the period of growth. Tobacco is also 
ee cent. ; while p‘ulology, education, biograyhy, his- | prohibited to the students of Girard College, Phila- 
ta ier ta tory, voyages, travel, poetry, drama, etc., go to make delphia. General Grant, when visiting there, being 


Ems up the residue. On its face this is a bad showing; informed of this fact, said, ‘‘That’s right. They are | books contain the revelation of God’s character and 
Bi but there is as much religion in some fiction—Miss | not so apt to take it after they get out then.” Most | will; that they are given by inspiration of God to be 
Ba Muloch’s ‘‘ John Halifax,” for example—as in some’ men who are themselves tobacco users, would, if | the rule of faith and life ; that the evidence of their 
ee books of theology; and there is as much fiction in possible, prevent their sons and all other boys from | inspiration is ‘‘the inward word of the Holy Spirit 
ae some books of theology--it would perhaps be invidi- | getting into the same habit. While the use of tobacco | bearing witness by and with the word in our hearts ro 


‘undoubtedly injures men, it is much more injurious and that they are to be studied in the original 


ous to name them—as in some novels, Moreover, | 
to those who have not yet attained their growth. It | tongues. But how these books were written, by 
| 


any reading that is not absolutely vicious and sen- 

* sual is better than no reading. 
We think it was Lord Brongham who told Lord 
Macaulay’s father that the first thing for a young man | 


ents off from the height of stature, and also from whom, at what times and dates, in what method— 
the length of life. The ‘‘ British Medical Journal ” | on all these questions the Confession i is absolutely 
says that a certain doctor, noticing that a very large | silent, And it i is only on these questions that Dr. 
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Smith has spoken. In his opinion it is a question 
whether Moses left any other laws in writing than 
the Ten Commandments ; it is certain that ancient law 
was handed down by oral tradition to a much later 
date; oral tradition is also probably the original 
source of the Hebrew history prior to David’s time ; 
the subsequent narratives—‘‘ the graphic histories in 
the book of Kings, the splendid episode of Elijah,” 
etc., can hardly be said to have a specifically religious 
purpose, though they are full of the relation between 
Israel and Jehovah, because that relation was con- 
stantly present to the people as a very real fact ; 
the later history—‘‘ the memoirs of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, the colorless narrative of the Chronicles, and 
even the book of Esther, are singularly destitute of 
literary merit”; and the prophetic and poetic litera- 
ture developed in the period of the exile include 
many books which orthodox critics have generally 
assigned to a much earlier date—among them the 
books of Job and of Deuteronomy. 

Now, these literary opinions of Dr, Smith are 
radically antagonistic to those which have hitherto 
been held by Presbyterian divines and taught in 
Presbyterian schools of theology ; but they are not 
inconsistent with the Presbyterian standard. Deu- 


- teronomy may be as truly part of the inspired canon 


if written by an anonymous prophet as Job; and 
that view of inspiration which maintains that it filled 
a nation full of the relation between God and his 
people, which the historian was left to narrate as a 
‘*very real fact,” without any specifically religious 
purpose, is at least as profound and spiritual as that 
which supposes that the life of the nation was with- 
out any specific religious purpose, and the pen only 
was inspired. 

We are not here interested to defend Prof. Smith’s 
theory of the Bible, which seems to us at some 
points extreme and not likely to stand the test of 
time and careful criticism. But there is nothing in 
the Confession to forbid a free inquiry within the 
church into every question which Prof. Smith has 
raised ; the attempt to put a stop to the discussion 
of these questions by a resolution in the General 
Assembly is like an attempt to put out a fire by fan- 
ning it; and it will create a suspicion that the 
defenders of traditional views respecting the date 
and authorship of Old Testament books had a very 
weak stock of arguments at their command, since, 
while they were defeated in an attempt to convict 
Prof. Smith of deviation from the standards, they 
made no attempt to answer his positions by argu- 
ments, but contented themselves with a party resolu- 
tion that he shall teach them no longer in their 
school. They have not silenced him; they have 
simply given immense circulation to his teaching. 


NOTES. 


In our issue of this week Dr. Crosby continues his re- 
view of the New Revision, pointing out a number of im- 
portant and illustrative cases where a more faithful interpre- 
tation of the original text has been secured; Mr. Mortimer 
A. Warren gives the ‘‘ Schoolmaster’s” view of the motive of 
our Lord’s life ; Miss Annette L. Noble, apropos of Decora- 
tion Day, draws a striking picture of Southern life; and Dr. 
E. P. Goodwin concludes his papers upon church life and 
growth with some very practical suggestions supplementary 
to those which were given last week. Among the con- 
tributors to our editorial and review columns arc the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts and the Rev. Wm. Henry Green, D.D. In the 
Home Department will be found, besides the usual attractive 
miscellany, a seasonable article on Malaria, by Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher. The poem, ‘‘ What Sky?” by Mary A. P. 
Stansbury, tenderly versifies a child’s fresh and beautiful 


thought. 


While Postmaster-General James isso faithfully investigat- | 


ing frauds in connection with the Post Office Department, it 
‘would be well for him totake a look at the present law in regard 
to sending book manuscripts, etc., through the mail, which 
evidently must have been passed, not in the interest of the 
United States revenue or of the people, but of the express 
companies—d through diligent lobbying. The present 
rates for book manuscripts are the same as for letters, which 
throws a very large part ef the business of carrying manu- 
scripts,even magazine articles and small tracts and phamphlets, 
into the hands of the express companies. This law, instead 
of increasing the Unitea States revenue, must inevitably de- 
crease it, in favor of the express companies. An average 
manuscript fora magazine article or tract can now be sent 
from Chicago or Boston to New York cheaper by express 
than by mail, while the manuscript for a dollar book could 
be sent from almost any city this side of the Mississippi to 
New York cheaper by express than by mail. A book manu- 


' script that could have been sent for 36 cents under the former 


law. would now cost $2.16 ifsent by mail. Postmaster-General 
James should use his influence to have this unjust law repealed, 
and the former law restored, by which book manuscripts pa?s- 
ing from the author tothe ; ub isher, or from the publisher ba: k 


to the author, were carried at the same rates as other mer- 
chandise. Ia this day of many books, when some of the best 
productions have to be sent to three or four different publish- 
ers before the right one is found, with postage for returning 
them as well as sending in each case, this manuscript postage 
becomes a matter of large importance, especially as authors 
are for the most part poorly paid, and are not in a condition 
to bear such an unnecessary and unjust expense as a contri- 
bution to the wealthy express companies. 


Under the direction of the Presiding Bishop of the Episco- 


pal church, a statement has been prepared in regard to the 


Church Temperance Society and placed in the hands of the 
Secretary for publication, which ought to rally the members of 
that denomination to its support. The letter speaks of the 
incalculable evils of intemperance and of the special efforts 
which should be made to check them; says that while no 
such association as the Church Temperance Society can 
prove, in any sense, a substitute for the church, such asso- 
ciated effort is entirely legitimate, and may prove to be a 
very important agency in bringing the influences of the 
church to bear on the community; that this has been 
abundantly proved by the Church of England Temperanee 
Society, which has the co-operation of many of the highest 
dignitaries and most able and excellent men in the church; 
and that the Society proposes to stand on a similar basis and 


do a similar work. The organization lends no countenance | 


to the customs of society in the matter of needless indulgence, 
and in very many cases unhesitatingly urges total abstinence. 
Believing these principles to be in accord with the spirit of 
Christ, the Society earnestly calls upon the members of the 
church throughout the land to unite in this preéminently 
Christian work of contending against the gigantic evils of in- 
temperance, that most prolific source of the crimes and 
miseries of mankind. Thedocumentis signed by the Pre- 
siding Bishop. 


The New York Free Library, at 36 Bond Street, whose 
issues last year amounted to over fifty thousand, is acting on 
an observation of Mr. Justin Winsor that it should be the 
hearty desire and effort of the librarian to turn the course of 
the reader’s studies to better channels. Attached to the 
walls, for instance, is a list of a hundred of the best novels in 
the library, and this is almost entirely relied upon in making 
selections. It has been found, indeed, that novels of the 
more flashy kind are drawn not so much from preference as 
from ignorance of their character. In like manner lists are 
given of those booksin the library which relate to topics of 
current interest, such as obelisks and Egypt, Russia and its 
emperors, and all these books were taken. Indeed, such 
was the call for there books that persons had to ask again 
and again to get the books they wanted. Attention is also 
caLed to the more interesting articles in the magazines and 
papers, the tables of contents, especially, being made con- 
spicuous. “Similar pains are taken to guide the reading in 
the boys’ department. By this means they are gradually 
drawn away from the more exciting stories to reading biog- 
raphies, books of travel, etc. It is plain that this is an im- 
portant and really admirable feature in a free library, and 
as there are some two hundred and fifty institutions of this 
character in this country, some of them may be able to learn 
a lesson from the way of doing things in the Free Library on 
Bond Street. This institution is doing such an excellent 
work that its friends are undoubtedly justified in the desire 
of raising $100,000 as a fund with which to establish branch 
institutions in other parts of the city. 


Numerous instances could be cited, it is said, by the State 
Department, where men in the consular service, after spend- 
ing several years abroad, wcre compelled to send to their 
friends in this country for sutticient means to return home 
with their families. We could give one instance of a person 
still living, who, after securing a consular appointment in 
President Tyler's time, had to borrow money to reach his 
place of destination, borrow once and again in order to sup- 
plement his meager salary, and who became so impoverished 
that he had to resign at the end of the year, and borrow still 
again in order to get home. He gave his notes as security, 
protesting to his generous but misguided benefactor, whois also 
still living, that he would make him some splendid present on 
his return, hold him in grateful remembrance, etc., and gave 
proof of his gratitude by never repaying a dollar of the money, 
which amounted to between four and five hundred dollars, and 
by never deigning to answer the Jetters of his benefactor ask- 
ing the other to make good his notes of hand. Of course the 
notes, at this point of time, are worth considerably less than 
five cents on a dollar. 


An urgent appeal comes to us from Smyrna on behalf of the 
sufferers by the terrible catastrophe in the Island of Scio. 
There is a large number of widows and orphans and old men, 
and many crippled for life, who will need assistance for a 
long time to come. As usual, the European colony of Smyrna 
were foremost in their endeavors to come to their assistance, 
$15,000 being raised in a few days and a committee at once 
formed, several young men going on the spot and by their 
own example setting the demoralized people to work in res- 
cuing those under the ruins and caring for the wounded, 
often carrying them on their backs, having no other means of 
conveyance. The work is thus in good bands, and as the 
wants will be large, their appeal to the Christian public of 
America will not be unheeded. This appeal bears the strong- 
est indorsement, and the facts are pathetic enough to draw 
out the most practical kind of sympathy. The Christian 
Union hopes its readers will feel constrained to give liberally. 
Contributions may be sent to the Rev. NH. C. Haydn, D.D., 
39 Bible House, this city. 


A respected correspondent sends usaypu.  aph, cut from 
a paper which ‘e thinks is ‘‘of freetrade , _livities,” stat- 
ing that the price of quinine, to American consumers, has 
been advanced since the duty was abolished in June, $79. 


= 


We have taken the pains to examine the price lists, and find 
that the price of quinine in New York, for twelve months 
before the repeal of the duty, ranged between $3.50 and $3.80 
while, upon the showing of this paragraph, the average price 
during the year 1880 (a year, too, of general high prices) was 
only $2.66. Thus, instead of the repeal of the duty being of 
no advantage to the consumer, the abolition of a duty of only 
50 cents an ounce has resulted in a saving tothe consumer 
of one dollar an ounce, through the increased competition. 


There was a serious lesson to parents in the tragedy re- 
ported in the newspaper the other day: the case of a little 
girl who shot herself because her father, who had lost some 
money, carelessly expressed his suspicion that the child had 
taken it. There are few children whose keen sensitiveness 
to such suspicion would lead them to commit suicide, but 
there are many children who suffer more under an unjust 
charge expressed or implied than they would under the old- 
fashioned application of the rod. It is as unjust to express @ 
suspicion of a child's honesty or truthfulness unless you have 
the evidence wherewith to convict him as it is to panish him 
unconvicted. An unjust suspicion is the worst kind of pun- 
ishment. 


The death of Professor Hiram Mead is a serious loss not 
only to Oberlin College, and to the Congregational churches, 
but to the church of Christ universal. His was a nature 
that ripened late; his last days were his best days; the 
breadth and grasp of his paper on ‘* Creeds,”’ read at the St. 
Louis Council of Congregationalists last Fall, was a surprise . 
except to a very few who had known him in his later and 
riper years; and there was every appearance, if his life had 
been spared, that his future would have been one of increas- 
ing power and therefore usefulness. To such a man death is 
promotion. 


The announcement that the ‘‘ Evening Post” has passed 
into the hands of Mr. Carl Schurz, Horace White and E. L. 
Godkin? gives promise that this important evening journal will ' 
sustain the traditions of ability and independence which were 
for so long a time associated with itsname. However one may 
differ in opinionfrom the new managers, no paper controlled 
by them will lack freshness of idea or vigor of utterance. We 
cannot have too many independent men in the newspaper 
ottices. 


Dr. Dexter, senior editor of ‘** The Congregationalist,” has 
been appointed to give the annual series of Congregational 
lectures in England in 1885. He is the first foreigner to 
whom this honor has been given. There is no better author- 
ity on Congregational history than Dr. Dexter. 


Thanks to several correspondents who have written ex- 
pressing their thanks for the questions added to the Sunday 
Schoo! Lesson and requesting their continuance. Itis our 
purpose to continue them. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
—1l. Do you believe the account of the fall of man as given in the 
Bible? If you do, why? 
2. Has man advanced morally since the fall? State the reason. 
3. Did Lyman Beecher ever preach a sermon on intemperance? 
If so, were they ever printed in book form? Where could I obtain 
them ? E. A. W. 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 

1. There is no claim made by Moses, and none made for 
him by any other writer in the Bible, that the account of the 
creation and the fall of man, as given in the first chapter of 
Genesis, was a revelation from God to Moses. In the absence 
of any such claim we see no reason why the church or the 
theologian should make it for him. The presumption is thathe 
obtained his facts as other historians obtain theirs; that is 
that his history,of the events prior to his own time was com- 
piled from an acquaintance with the traditions of his age, 
and this presumption is confirmed by parallel and analogous 
traditions recently discovered in other very ancient Assyrian 
writers. The essential truths in the first chapters of Genesis 
are the religious truths, and these arc unaffected by the ques- 
tion whether the story is to be regarded as purely historical 
or partially allegorical and parabolic. 

2. So far as we can see backward along the line of history 
man has been steadily advancing morally, intellectually and 
physically, though with many retrogressions and with many 
long epochs of absolute stagnation, the retrogression being 
illustrated by the middle ages in Europe, and by the history of 
Greece, whose people are in the nineteenth century far infe- 
rior to their ancestry of the first, the epochs of stagnation by 
the history of China. 

3. Lyman Beecher preached six famous sermons on intem- 
perance, the preaching of which was one of the immediate 
causes of the great temperance revival in New England. 
They were published in the edition of his works by J. P. 
Jewett & Co., 1852, but are, we believe, now out of print. If 
any of our readers has a copy which he wishes to sell he may 
communicate that fact and the price through this column. 


1, What books are profitable and enjoyable to read before travel- 
ling in Europe? 2 Dr. Tourjée as an excursionist? 3. Is it better 
to join a party of tourists or travel privately? 

Houston. A READER. 

1. The series by A. J. Hare are interesting and comprehen- 
tive: ‘* Walks in Rome,” ‘‘ Wander ngs in Spain,”-*‘ Cities 
of North and South Italy,” ‘‘ Walks in London,” ‘* Days 
in Rome.” Obtained at Scribner's, New York. ‘A Satchel 
Guide for Vacation Tourists in Europe” tells how to travel 
cheaply without sacrifice of comfort from Britain to Italy; 
price $2; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. ‘‘Saunterings,” 
by Charles Dudley Warner ; price $1.25; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 2. From the accounts of these who have enjoyed 
those tours we can say Dr. Tourjée’s excursions are the most 
satisfactory, the | est planned and conducted, aud embrace @ 
wider range of tiavel than any other of the ex. ursion iours. 
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Vor. XXIIL, No. 29. 


Each party is under the supervision of a competent and gentle- 
manly courier, who seeks the comfort and enjoyment of his 
guests, and the best accommodations and attendance are pro- 
vided on sea and land. For plan of excursion and particu- 
lars address E. Tourjée, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 3. 
This is a question of money, time, and education. To 
join an excursion party insures less expenditure and less 
time in viewing the same fields than to travel privately, while 
the advantage of having the most desirable localities already 
chosen by a person of experience is evident for one who has 
not had the wide range of reading and information necessary 
to plan a tour for private journeying. 

—* Marvel not at this, for the hour is coming in which all that are in 
the graves shal] hear the voice of the Son of God, and shal] come forth ; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of condemnation ” (John y., 28-29). 

1. Does Christ refer to what is cal] the resurrection of the last day, 
or the separation of the soul, the inner man, from a dead body ? 

@ Did Lazarus and the rich man hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and immediately on leaving the, body which must return to dust, 
receive their final sentence? If so, what necessity for what is called 
@ general resurrection at the last day? 

8. Where did Martha learn that her brother Lazarus would rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day? = & 

1. The passage in John v., 28-29 refers to the resurrection ; 

he attempt to spiritualize the passage cannot be sustained, 
but there is nothing in it to indicate whether that resurrection 
takes place immediately at death, or on some future and 
emote occasion. 

2. The implication of the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus certainly is of an immediate, not of a remote judg- 
ment day, but as this is not one of the lessons which it was 
the object of the parable to teach, very little stress can be 
laid upon the implied teaching. 

$3. The Pharisees generally believed in a final and future 
resurrection. Jesus seems to us to have taught in response to 
Martha that the resurrection takes place to the Christian im- 
mediately upon death. Martha believed that her brother had 
gone to Hades, and was there awaiting a day of judgment and 

resurrection. It is in contrast to and in correction of this 
idea, that Curist declares *‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.” 


a—Will you kindly tell me in your column of Inquiring Friends 

whether scholarly people generally believe in a personal devil? In a 

discussion lately it was positively asserted that educated people did 

not now-a-days, and I would like you to settle the disputed questior. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


We cannot say what educated people believe on this subject, 
because there is a wide difference of opinion among them. 
There is no evidence on the subject except that which is 
afforded by the Bible and analogy. On any fair construction 
of the Bible it is clear that the writers be ieved in a personal 
devil, apparently in a good many of them. To our mind 
analogy confirms their opinion. We see evil men, malignant 
and hateful, exercising a devilish influence in this life. If 


they exist in another life, there is no reason to suppose that. 


they do not retain their diabolical character and continue to 
exercise their diabolical influence. 

—Please excuse me if I trouble you to help me in finding a gentle- 
man who eells a kind of pen writing with water. I guess he is in 
Broadway. A. C. 

DryspDaLez, OnT., CANADA. 

There is a French pencil which can be obtained at any of 
the best wholesale statiOners which writes without water; 
but when the paper is afterward dampened the ink is fixed 
and becomes non-erasible. W. H. Barnard, Hartford, Conn., 
manufactures ink-powders which have simply to be dis- 
solved in water to become a fluid ink. We cannot order for 
you; you can order yourself by mail. 


THE CONKLING RESIGNATION. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


My Dear Mr. Abbott: 


INCE leaving the city I have read the editorials in 

The Christian Union upon the Conkling campaign 
and should let them go as one view which might 
be taken of the fracas. But, in my trip westward I 
have expressed, and several prominent newspapers 
have published, my conviction that the President was 
right, and that Mr. Conkling was wrong—wrong in the 
view which he took, wrong in the spirit with which 
he met the President’s action, and most wrong of all in 
resigning and attempting to drag the State of New 


York into a quarrel that involved no important princi_ 
ple; that was a mere squabble about political patron. 


age, and so belonging to the lowest level of machine 
politics. 

Ido not care to discuss the matter. In my whole 
life I do not remember that a national excitement has 
been raised to such a height about a thing so unworthy 
and trivial. 

After four years of bitter opposition to Mr. Hayes’s 
administration, the country hoped that a new Repub- 
lican administration would be suffered to unfold and 
proceed without violent assault from its own side. 
Mr. Conkling proposes four years more of division and 
vehement opposition, and invites the State of New 
York to join with him! 


When the Republican party of the State of New 


York throws itself against the Administration in Wash- 
ington, I hope it will be on a more important issue 
than whether the division of spoils between two wings 
has been exactly even ! Henry Warp Bergouer. 


NasHVILLE, 
May 27, 1881. 


WHAT SKY? 
By Mary A. P. STansBurRY. 
(It was after the burial, and the child, sitting beside her mother, 
asked wistfully, ‘‘ Mamma, in what sky is grandmamma 7”) 
H, fair-haired child! whose blue eyes overflow 
In wonder that I answer but with tears 
Your sweet-vyoiced question—little can you know 
How that same secret baiiles all the seers! 


What sky? There are so many! Is it this. 
Where flames Orion, and the Pleiads span 
With influences sweet the dread abyss 
Misty with dust of stars, since time began ? 


Or that far heaven, where pallid Northern Lights 
Climb toward the zenith, crimsoning as they go, 
Till, like a smile on dead lips, from the heights 
A rose-flush falls o’er all the waste below ? 


Or marvelous arch of soft Italian blue, 
Pierced with white mountain needles, where, all day, 
The dim Vesuvian smoke-wreaths, purpled through 
With sunshine, hover o’er the tranquil bay ? 


Or that, where ‘round a stranger hemisphere, 
Stately and slow, unfearing wreck or loss, 

The great Ship sails the deeps of ether clear, 
And lovers part, where bends the Southern Cross ? 


Darling, I speak a riddle, yet most true : 
So far she is, the farthest stars that shine— 
Even though the language of their light we knew— 
Could bring from her no smallest word or sign ; 


And yet so near, the stopping of a breath, 
A heart-beat stilled, might give us to her arms; 
While, clear with that kind wisdom we call death, 
Her eyes should smile through all our vain alarms. 


THE NEW REVISION. 
Il. 
By tHe Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


HAVE spoken of the reasons influencing the Re- 
vision Committee in retaining many words and 
sentences which in a new translation would have been 
differently rendered. I propose in this article to treat 
the changes made, giving illustrations of the principles 
which actuated the revisers in making the alterations. 
1. It was felt to be very necessary to make the 
proper names of the New Testament conform to the 
spelling in the Old Testament when they referred to 
the same person, so that ordinary readers, who had no 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek and the changed 
forms of names in the two, might identify the person 
intended. Hence in the genealogy of Matt. i. these 
changes were made: 


Judas to Judah. 
Phares Perez. 
Zara Zerah. 
Thamar Tamar. 
Esrom Hezron. 
Aram Ram. 
Aminadab “ Am minadab. 
Naasson Naishon. 
Booz Boaz. 
Rachab os Rahab. 
Roboam Rehoboam. 
Abia Abijah. 
Josaphat Jehoshaphat. 
Ozias a Uzziah. 
Joatham Jotham. 
Achaz Ahaz. 
Ezekias Hezekiah. 
Manasses Manasseh. 
Josias Josiah. 
Jechonias ned Jechoniah. 
Salathiel “ ShealtieL 
Zorobabel “ Zerubbabel. 


So also the prophets Elias, Jeremias or Jeremy (Matt. 
ii., 17), Esaias, Eliseus, Osee, as they are called in 
the received New Testament, were written Elijah, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Elisha and Hosea. The most im- 
portant of these corrections are in Acts vii., 45 and 
Heb. iv., 8, where Jesus is changed to Joshua, where 
there might be (at least in the latter passage) a serious 
confounding of Joshua with our Lord Jesus. Other 
changes under this head are Korah for Core (Jude ii.), 
Beor for Bosor (2 Pet. iii., 15), Noah for Noe, Melchiz- 
edek for Melchisedec, Judahto Juda, Hamor for Em- 
mor, and Shechem for Sychem. 

2. Asecond principle of change illustrated in the 
New Revision is the representation of the same Greek 
word by the same English word where it is possible; 
a principle the very opposite of that adopted by King 
James’s translators, who sought to give as much vari- 
ety as possible to the translation of the same word, and 
who thus obscured the researches of an English reader. 
For example, the verb xarapyéq@ occurs in the New 
Testament twenty-seven times. In our received ver- 
sion it is translated seventeen different ways ; to wit, 
cumber, make without effect, make of none effect (and in- 


trans. become of no effect), make void, destroy, loose, deliver, 
bring to nought (and intrans. come to nought), fail, van- 
ish away, done away, put acay, put down, abolish, cease. 
In the New Revision these seventeen are reduced to ten; 
to wit, cumber, make of none effect, bring to nought (and 
intrans. come to nought), done away, put arcay, abolish, 
pass away, sever, discharge, the last three being new 
renderings. 
difficult Greek words to translate. A simpler word is 
xnaravoé@. In Matt. vii., 3and Luke vi., 41 we have 
the same Greek, but the King James translators make 
the former, ‘‘ but considerest not the beam” and the lat- 
ter ‘‘ but perceivest not the beam.” This is a frequent 
method of treating parallel passages in the Gospels. 
We give a few specimens. In Matt. xxvi., 69, “a 
damsel came unto him,” but in Mark xiv., 66, ‘‘ there 
cometh one of the mazds,” and in Luke xxii., 56, ‘‘a 
certain maid beheld him.” In Matt. xiv., 35, ‘‘into all 
that country,” but in Mark vi., 55, ‘‘ through that whole 
region.” In Mark xvi., 14, ‘‘ Afterward he appeared 
unto the eleven,” but in John xxi., 14, ‘‘ This is now 
the third time that Jesus showed himself to the disci- 
ples.” In Mat:. xxiv., 21, ‘‘for there shall be great 
tribulation,” but in Mark xiii., 19, ‘‘ In those days shall 
be affliction.” In Matt. xxiv., 14, ‘‘shall be preached,” 
but in Mark xiii., 10, ‘‘must be published.” In Matt. 
ix., 23, ‘‘the people making a noise,” but in Mark v., 
39, ‘‘ Why make ye this ado?” These examples might 
be indefinitely extended. 

The same word is also varied in the same context; 
é. g., in 2 Cor. v., 6, the words translated ‘‘ at home 
in the body” are evdnuotrvres ev Ow@puart, but 
in the next verse, mpos rov xvrptov is 
translated ‘‘ to be present with the Lord.”: In the first 
six chapters of John’s Gospel we find uwév@ translated 
six different ways: thus, i., 32, ‘‘and it abode upon 
him”; i., 338, ‘‘and remaining on him”; i., 38, ‘*‘ where 
dwellest thou ?” ii., 12, ‘‘ they continued there not many 
days”; iv., 40, ‘‘that he would tarry with them”; 
vi., 27, ‘‘that meat which endureth.” The English 
‘*abide” would do for all these places perfectly well, 
and so it is rendered in the New Revision. 
xviii., 15, it reads, ‘‘if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee,” but in the twenty-first verse it reads, ‘‘How 
oft shall my brother sin against me?” It is the same 
word in the two cases. The word ézyé in Eph. iii., 2, 
is translated ‘‘ if,” and in the next chapter (iv., 21) it is 
given as, ‘‘if so be that.” In 1 Cor. viii., 1, we have 
evd@AdOvra rendered ‘‘things offered unto idols.” 
Three verses later it is made ‘‘things that are offered 
in sacrifice unto idols,” while in Acts xv., 29 it is 
‘* meats offered to idols.” The ‘‘ soldiers” (6rpa@ revua) 
of Acts xxiii., 10 become an ‘‘ army” in verse 27. 

3. Another principle followed is the exchange of 
obsolete words or expressions for modern equivalents; 
é. g., 1 Cor. xvi., 15, ‘‘addicted themselves to the min- 
istry of the saints,” is changed to ‘‘set themselves to 
minister unto the saints.” In Mark v., 39, ‘‘why make 
ye this ado is changed to ‘‘ why make yea tumult?” 
(corresponding with the same word elsewhere); in 1 
Cor. xv., 32, ‘‘ what advantageth it me?” beeomes ‘‘ what 
doth it profit me ?”; in 1 Tim. iii., 9, ‘‘ drotdered hair’ 
is made ‘‘braided hair”; in Matt., xiii., 21, Mark vi., 
25, Luke xvii., 7, and xxi., 9, ‘‘ by and by” is changed to 


‘“‘straightway,” ‘‘forthwith” and ‘‘immediately,” 


presenting ev6vs, and ‘‘ Candle” 
everywhere becomes ‘‘lamp.” ‘‘Canker”in 2 Tim. 
ii., 17 (vayypatva) is made “gangrene,” and the 
verb ‘‘cankered” in Jas. v., 3 (xariwrat) is made 
‘*rusted.” ‘‘We took up our carriages” (Acts v., 15) 
becomes ‘‘we took up our baggage” (one word in 
Greek, ‘*Conversation” occurs 
eighteen times in our received English version, in none 
of which cases is reference had to the use of speech. 
This is rightly changed to ‘‘ manner of life,” or ‘‘ life,” 
or ‘‘behavior,” except in the peculiar instance in 


| Phil. iii., 20, ‘‘our conversation is in heaven,” where 


the Greek word is zoAirévua and the revision trans- 
lates it ‘‘citizenship.” In the same epistle (Phil. i., 27) 
we find the verb zodAirevoyat, which our received 
version renders ‘‘let your conversation be,” but which 
is altered inthe Revision to ‘‘let your manner of life 
be,” and in the margin ‘‘Gr., behave as citizens.” ‘‘De- 
liciously,” used in Rev. xviii., 7,-9, for the luxurious 
habits of a lewd woman, is changed to ‘‘wanton” and 
‘*wantonly,” with ‘‘luxurious” and ‘‘luxuriously ” in 
the margin. ‘* Honest” is changed to ‘‘ good,” ‘‘ hon- 
orable” or ‘‘seemly ” (except in Lukeviii., 15 and in 
margin of Tit. iii. 14, where it ought also to have been 
changed), for the word ‘‘ honest” now refers to the 
freedom of the subject from fraudulent habits, while in 
King James’s day it denoted a well-approved and 
estimable character in general. The noun ‘‘honesty” 
is changed to ‘‘gravity” in the only place where it 
occurs (1 Tim. ii.,2), but with a strange inconsistency 
the adverb “honestly” has been left unchanged in 
Rom. xiii., 13, 1 Thess. iv., 12, and Heb. xiii., 18, in all 
of which cases ‘‘ honorably would be the right word. 


* This, however, is not regarded as obsolete by the revisers, as they 
use it in Acts xx., 10. | 


This word xarapyéq@ is one of the most - 


In Matt. . 
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‘‘But was let hitherto” (Rom. i., 13) ‘‘only he who 
now letteth will let” (2 Thess. ii., 7) are examples of an 
obsolete meaning of ‘‘let,” except in our law papers, 
where we still say ‘‘let and hindered.” In the Re- 
vision ‘‘ hinder” and ‘‘restrain” are used instead. A 
word that has received a like contradiction of meaning 
since 1611 A.D., is ‘‘ prevent,” and hence in the two 
places where it occurs in the New Testament the Re- 
vision changes it. In Matt. xvii., 25, ‘‘Jesus pre- 
vented him” becomes ‘‘ Jesus spake first to him,” and 
1 Thess. iv., 15, ‘‘ We shall not prevent them who are 
asleep” becomes ‘‘ We shali in no wise precede them 
that are fallen asleep.” ‘‘ We do you to wit” in 2Cor. 
viii., 1 (Gr. yy wpilouev v uiv)is changed to ‘‘we make 
known to you.” ‘‘Spoil” (now meaning ‘‘corrupt”), 
Col. ii., 8, is changed to ‘‘ make spoil.” 

4. Another class of changes has been the correction 
of plainly erroneous translations. In John x., 14, 15, 
the received version reads, ‘‘I am the good Shepherd 
and know my sheep and am known of mine. As the 
Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father.” The 
comparison is thus entirely lost, which the Revision 
correctly gives, ‘‘Iam the good Shepherd; and I know 
mine own, and mine own know me, even as the Father 
knoweth me and I know the Father.” In Thess. v., 
22, ‘* Abstain from all appearance of evil” is rightly 
changed to ‘‘Abstain from every form of evil.” In 
Mark xv., 29 the exclamation ‘‘ Ah!” which is one of 
pity, is rightly changed to ‘‘Ha!” an exclamation of 
raillery. In 1 John iv., 17, ‘‘ Herein is our love made 
perfect” becomes ‘‘ Herein is love made perfect with 
us”; it is God’s love, not ours, that is spoken of. The 
passage (John i., 9) which reads, ‘‘That was the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” is changed to ‘‘ There was the true Light, even 
the light which lighteth every man, coming into the 
world.” So in the fifth verse xaréAafer is rendered 
‘‘apprehended” instead of ‘‘comprehended.” The 
meaning is illustrated by John xii., 35, where the same 
verb is used, ‘‘that darkness overtake you not.” The 
meaning is that the darkness did not lay hold of the light 
and overcome it. In Gal. i., 14 ‘‘ profited” is changed 
to ‘‘advanced,” as denoting the Greek xpoéxozror. 

Among these erroneous translations are those that 
exhibit a failure to understand the nice distinctions of 
the Greek tenses, especially the aorist. These occur 
very often. I give only a few instances: 

Received Version, Gal. i., 10: ‘‘ For do I now per- 
suademen.” Revision: ‘‘ Foram J now persuading men ?” 
Luke xxiv., 82: Received V.: ‘‘Did not our heart burn 
within us?” R.: ‘* Was not our heart burning within 
us?” lLukevii., 19: Received V.: thou he that 
should come?” R.: “Art thou he that cometh?” 
(6 épxouevos). Col. ii., 20: Received V.: ‘‘If ye be 
dead?” R.: ‘‘If ye died” (the aorist tense). Acts 
ii., 47: Received V.: ‘‘Such as should be saved.” R.: 
‘‘Those that were being saved” (rovs Oalouevovs). 
1 Cor. xii., 24: Received V.: ‘‘ Hath tempered.” R.: 
‘* Tempered” pace). 

It is certainly true that there are two classes of cases 
in which the Greek aorist cannot be rendered by our 
English preterite or aorist. One is the gnomic aorist, 
which requires a present tense in English. In this case 
the English present is really a present aorist, if we can 
use so paradoxical an expression. It represents not 
what is taking place, but what is accustomed to take 
place; ¢.g., John xv., 8, £v rovra é50§a66n 6 xarnp, 
Mov, iva xapnov gpépnre, herein is my Father gior- 
ified, that ye bear fruit.” The other case is where the 
action is conceived as completed in the past, but where 
our habit is to conceive of it as extending to the 
present; ¢.9., Fy papa is used where we would say 
‘‘T have written,” as in Gal. vi., 11, e#éere anAtxors 
tuiv ypaduuaciv Eypapa. This is literally, ‘‘See 
with how large letters J wrote unto you,” but as he 
means the letters used in this very epistle, the English 
idiom must make it, ‘‘See with how large letters J have 
written unto you.” But notwithstanding these two 
cases, where we cannot give the Greek aorist its literal 
rendering in English, there are very many cases where 
our translators have marred the sense by — perfects 
in English for the Greek aorists. 

5. The last class of changes I here note in the New 
Revision is that which depends on a new and better 
reading of the Greek text. The advantages for revis- 
ing the Greek text are so wonderfully superior in our 
time to what they were at any former period that this 
fact alone makes the English Revision a matter of 
prime importance. 

In Mark iii., 29, xpiéew@s becomes 
The old reading is found in the Alexandrian Codex; 
but both the Sinaitic and Vatican have the latter and 
nearly al] the versions. The English, as it now reads 
in the Revision, is accordingly, ‘*is guilty of an eternal 
sin.” In Rev. viii., 18, ayyéAov becomes aerov, and 
we read, ‘‘And I heard an eagle, flying in mid heaven, 
saying,” etc. 

In Matt. vi., 1, becomes 5:xa1061 yyy, 
and we read, “Take heed that ye do not your right- 
eousness before men.” Then the three forms of right- 


eousness follow—alms, prayer and fasting. The first 
verse is an introduction to all. 

Such are specimens of the classes of changes made in 
the New Revision, which will serve to show the princi- 
ples which guided the revisers. That they are sound 
principles probably none will deny, however exception 
may be made to their application in particular in- 
stances. In my next I shall treat of the American 
Appendix to the Revision. 


HOW THE SCHOOLMASTER PUTS 4T. 
By Mortimer A. WARREN. 


OU see ours is a pastorless church, and so the 
brethren alternate in the conduct of the prayer- 


meeting. The other night Brother Smith, who works. 


the quarry down at the Causeway, happened presiding, 
as our friend Xenophon would say, and the school- 
master and I were present. Good Brother Smith quar- 
ries his theology as he does his granite from bed-rock, 
but the schoolmaster, dealing with plastic clay, has 
grown soft and hopeful and yearning in his religious 
views. And so the one sat down to learn and the other 
stood up to teach. 

I really forget the chapter, but I know the general 
subject well enough: Christ’s wonderful submission 
to all human ills; his persistence in his course of duty 
and his death as completing a life wholly devoted to 
sacrifice. This being the thought, the application was 
the usual one: how Christ pleased not himself the 
inference being that his was a continued and heroic 
effort to deny himself for the sake of example; how 
we in imitation should please not ourselves, the infer- 
ence being that self-denial is a cardinal object of effort; 
and how we, ‘‘as a church,” need more of this spirit of 
self-denial, the inference being that only by a life of 
self-denial can we abide in him and work his will and 
advance his kingdom among men. 

I could see that the schoolmaster was suffering, and 
I expected to see him on his feet in protest. But after 
Brother Smith had done he called on Brother Jones to 
pray, and then there was singing and prayer again, and 
so the evening wore away. When we were out in the 
crisp night air I asked him how he liked it. ‘‘T’ll tell 
you to-morrow,” said he, and walked away. 

The next morning, as I was about taking the 8:18 for 
the city, one of the village school-boys put a letter into 
my hand, saying the master had sentit. I broke the 
seal so soon as I was fairly settled in a seat by the car- 
window, and read as follows: 

‘*T did not like it at all. The view Brother Smith 
presented of the life, sufferings and death of Christ 
awakens in me no emotion. In this view his life seems 
to me an attempt to do something unenjoyable for the 
purpose of showing us how frigid existence may be 
made; his sufferings seem miseries easily averted by a 
conformity to usage, and his death an act of his own 
to show how firmly he could adhere to principle. 

‘‘What does arouse me is the Jife of our Lord and 
Master; and the life and the death seem of a piece, 
and the death the natural and seemly outcome of the 
life. Here is a young man thrown into a state of 
society where everything is regulated by a legal code: 
so much for this, so much for that; an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for atooth. Against this puerile philosophy 
the swift genius of Christ protested and emphasized 
his protestation by his death; that is the whole story. 
At twelve he told the bearded mumblers of phrases to 
their faces that there were chords in the rhythm of life 
they hadn’t ears to hear; at thirty he stands upon a 
hillock in Galilee and announces to an eagerly listen- 
ing world a theology which sweeps away for all who 
can understand all codes and penalties; and at thirty- 
three he submits to the reward that the same eager 
world ever has ready for him who strikes off its fetters 
and removes from their places its dearly loved idols. 
This is all, but it is enough; it is grandly enough. 

‘‘When you are reading this I shall be in chalk up to 
my elbows. Of the children around me, some will be 
enthusiastic, some anxious, some, I am sorry to say, 
listless and careless; but none will be bound by any 
law that I have framed, nor awed by any penalties I 
have promised. My duty I conceive to be to lead 
them in green pastures and beside still waters. No; 
that is not all. My duty is to those who can catch the 
glimpse to point out the magnificent manliness of the 
Great Shepherd, and to be something of an interpreter 
of that manhood in my own person. I acknowledge 
my ill success; I confess I have not a perfect school ; 
I know that the order and symmetry is as nothing 
compared with that of Brother Strict in District No. 
Four. 

‘**T called on Brother Strict the other day, and my 
heart sank: For whispering, so many demerits; for 
non-memorized lessons, 80 many; for this, so many; 
for that, so-many. For so many bad marks, punish- 
ment; for 80 many more, suspension; for so many 
more, expulsion! When I told Brother Strict, in confi- 
dence after school, that his climax was that sad and 
terrible thing a boy never for a moment should dream 


of as possible, he smiled benignly and showed me his 
per contra: For a perfect lesson, so many merits; for 
a day of non-whispering conduct, so many; for neat- 
ness, sO many; the climax being a medal about the 
neck, name in the newspapers—glory! Then, when I 
tenderly asked him if he was a Christian, he wanted to 
know if we didn’t both join the church at last winter’s 
revival; and then he said he depended on Christ to 
save his soul, and not to teach him how to teach school. 
Next he stopped my mouth by saying, ‘Now, upon 
the whole, don’t you think my order is ’most as good as 
yours ?” 

‘‘ Notwithstanding all, I grow firmer. It does seem 
to me that Christ thought it possible to do without a 
system. His rewards were not fictitious, future and 
exoteric, but present and real: the Kingdom of God is 
within you. His teaching was not method, but spirit; 
not study for the sake of a diploma, but for growth; 
not self-denial for a pride in its success, but for the 
joy of service. That self-denial, believe me, was not 
negative nor external; it was a consuming fire. 

‘* When Brother Smith wishes to draw the tear to my 
eye then, let him speak of the life of Christ. Let him 
give me a fresher idea of the magnificence of the momen- 
tum which could resist the temptation to empire; of 
the depth of that genius which could have uttered the 
Sermon on the Mount; of the weight of character which 
conquered while writing on the ground ; of the flaming 
passion which cut through tradition, code, and habit 
that I might be free; and of the divinity of the love 
which consented to death that I might live.” 

When I looked up from this letter of the school- 
master’s, I caught the genial eye of The Christian 
Union, and without a word I reached out the writing. 
‘*What do you think of it?” said I, as, having folded 
it again, the Union looked meditatively upon the 
distant waters of the Sound. ‘‘ My parish,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘ extends from the eastern to the southern sea, — 
and I think if this were less nervously written, there 
are many of my congregation who would like to think 
about it.” So I promised to write something introduc- 
tory and concludatory, and here we have it. I cannot 
forbear adding, however, that if there be any lesson in 
what my friend the schoolmaster says, its application is 
not to prayer-mectings alone, but to school-rooms as 
well. 


DEP'S MESSAGE. 
A STORY FOR DECORATION DAY. 
By ANNETTE LuciL_LeE NoBLE. 


O what class of Southern women Deborah Fells 

belonged would have puzzled one to tell had she 
been seen alone on the highway. She looked like a 
‘‘poor white,” angry as the suggestion would have 
made her. She owned a large amount of land; a 
year before our stury she had possessed twenty slaves ; 
but within a twelvemonth all of these who were able- 
bodied, without any folding of tents, silently stole 
away and left her to take care of herself. She was 
equal to that emergency at any time. One afternoon 
she came and stood in the doer of her house, with bare 
head and arms akimbo. She listened, muttering to 
herself; for she failed to hear a certain dull roar that 
all the morning had reverberated through the woods 
about her home. It was in the month of June and at 
the hour of sunset; but neither significant fact could 
make this person or place charming. Even in a rosy 
light, the hens that scratched about the deserted negro 
quarters were disreputable looking old fowls. The 
long, rambling house was bare of paint, a chimney 
fallen, many windows gone. Not far away was an old 
horse, his skin like saffron-colored calico, half bleached 
and mottled by age. Skulking under the cart attached 
to him, and seeming to be made out ofa bit of the 


| same stuff left over from the horse, was a lanker dog. 


A lame negro was listlessly trying to strengthen a 
harness already more of rope than of leather; and 
these were all the living creatures in sight except the 
woman. She was about forty-five years old, so tall 
and big-boned in body, so Yankee-hating in soul, she 
had more than once threatened a disguise and an irreg- 
ular joining of the Confederate army. Her swarthy 
face was heavy in repose; but when-she spoke out 
loudly, saying, ‘‘ It’s all over, I reckon,” the old negro 
made no answer but a grunt. Grunts were safer than 
words with Deborah. She stood sluggishly reflecting 
a while longer, then lifted the tangled grayish hair 
slipping into her neck, and wound it into a hard coil; 
looking about the doorstep meanwhile for her sun- 
bonnet. It was below in the dirt, moving mysteriously 
here and there; but when she stooped down for it a 
much-bedraggled hen walked out and left it for 
her. She put it on at once and struck off into the 


woods, at first following a beaten path, then halt- 
ing at the sound of voices that seemed to be approach- 
ing, she strode off again at across-cut through the 
underbrush. Her gait was like a man’s, and no fem- 
inine finery impeded her limbs. A scanty dark skirt 
cleared her ankles and showed her strong leather shoes; 
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a small shaw] was crossed handkerchief-wise over her 
breast and tied behind, leaving her arms free to hold 
back the bushes that came in her way. She con- 
tinued muttering, and the words audible now and then 
were tough ones; the mildest were of ‘* Yankee cusses”; 
the harshest—well, Deb had her money, lost her 


rods away with faces upturned to the sky! Last and 
clearest to his dull-growing senses, this rough woman, 


whose voice had a tone he could yet recognize as 


slaves—the money a rough old father left her, the | 
slaves whose owner and overseer she had been for. 
said: 


Last of all, and chiefest, she was a woman, 


years. 
He was bigger and coarser 


and she had lost her son. 
than his mother. 


When she had him, they quarreled | 


many atime, but all the same, she loved him with the | 


passion of a wild, strong nature. 


He might be dead | 


months before, left on some battle-ficld, but that she > 


would not believe. A rumor once reached her that he 
had been taken prisoner and sent North. She knew 
what a Southern prison was; she argued from this 
what a Northern one must be. 
trace of him she had been like a wild beast robbed of 
her young. After intervals of apparent apathy, of liv- 
ing stupidly quiet with her one old slave, she would be 
missing for days. 


Since she had lost all | 


The stories were that she followed | 


the army; that after battles she had gone stealthily over | 
harness so long that she pushed him aside and did his 


the fields and robbed the dead aad refused to help the 
dying by so muchas a turn of her hand—if the dead or 
the dying wore the color she abhorred. Perhaps these 
stories wronged her; those were not days for just 


kind! 

‘“Will you let ker know? Won’t you help me back 
to her ?” he murmured. 

Deb unbuttoned his coat, examined his wound, did 
a quick work with bandages torn frum her clothing, 


‘‘Tll go fetch a cart an’ git you whar I ken see to ye. 
You ken trust me; I’ve got a boy.” 

She started to go, but turned before she plunged 
through the underbrush, and asked : 

‘*What’s yer name?” 

‘* Will Haven, and mother is in Massa——” 

His lips could not form more words for weakness. 
He motioned that something was in his breast-pocket, 
and she hurried away. 

The lame negro knew better than to ask questions. 
He had put out old Prince, the bleached nag, and sat 


_hobnobbing with old Turk, the bleached dog; never- 


theless at Deb’s orders he locked up Turk and brought 
forth again Prince and the cart. He fumbled over the 


work for him speedily. She tumbled into the cart 


then old rags, straw, nondescript articles hastily col- 


judgment; but God knew the wild love and the hate | 
house a flask of brandy, and finally drove away, taking 


were both there in the heart of this gaunt, ugly Deb. 

This day there had beena battle near her home. 
Tom, the old negro, hidden in the woods, had limped 
back and forth to bring her reports, always confused 
and contradictory. Not that she cared much, in one 
way, how matters went. The worst had happened for 
her: that six-foot Virginian Rich was her country, her 
world; and she had lost him! Her passion for ven- 
geance was not greater than her grief; although it was 
a certain satisfaction to her to know that scores of 
Northern mothers’ sons lay dead. 


On she went through the woods, out on a lonely road, | 


a mile or so along it, across another patch of forest, 
then along its edge where it skirted the highway. The 
sun Was now down, but it was yet light. She saw 
many stragglers, heard there had been a brief, indeci- 
sive fight, with small loss on either side. She did not 
show herself. Indeed, she had no definite object in 


lected, that gave it a matter-of-course look. She or- 
dered Tom himself to getin. She brought from the 


off the negro in a state of astonishment no words could 
describe. She chose a short cut by a near and not 


frequented lane toward the highway, close to the place 


where she left the Union soldier. She found him alive, 
but almost unconscious, gave him a little brandy, and 
with Tom’s help got him into the cart. As she covered 
him with the rubbish he asked again: ‘‘ Will you help 
me to her? It’s away off in——” 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered gruffly. 
lying ?” 

The task she had undertaken might not be easy, but 
difficulties made Deb defiant. At the first jolt of the old 
cart the young man ceased to speak and soon ceased 
to groan. They met several people along the road, 


I’pear to be 


/some known to Deb; they talked together of the day’s 
events, and Deb’s own rhetoric was variegated to cor- 


view ; she had not thought to find her son among the | 
boldly; but she was a woman, and the heart of one 


knows no geography. The compass in it always points 


dead. Sometimes she questioned wounded Confeder- 
ate soldiers, hoping for news of him or his comrades ; 


but to-day she heard that the wounded had been car-_ 
or south, no matter which way—but all her secret 


ried away off the field. Stopping in the thicket, a short 
distance from the scene of action, she felt no curiosity 


time—mangled bodies, fallen horses, broken weapons— 
she knew exactly how it all looked. 

Heated by walking fast in the sultry air that beto- 
kened a quick-coming thunder-storm, Deb pulled off 
her sun-bonnet and leaned against a tree. The sun had 
left a lurid red low in the west. The rest of the sky 


_was rapidly darkening, while the thunder was not un- | 
reached home. 


like the dulled cannon roar all the morning echoing in 
her ears. The only other sound for a few minutes was 
the patter of a raindrop on some near leaf. Then there 


actions follow after. 
The horrid details were familiar by this — 


respond with their profanity. She was not incon- 
sistent; she hated the North, and proclaimed her hatred 


where the love current is strongest—east, west, north, 


Deb was more a mother than a 


Southerner to-night. Tom at the end of the cart, his 


heels dangling in the dust, or Tom limping along on 
foot, he heard her parry all questions as to her load, 
-and wondered what she could be plotting. Was she 
going to wreak her vengeance in some of the dreadful 


ways he had heard her hint at in the past? Who 


knew ? 
It was dark, and the rain was falling briskly when 
Strong as Deborah was, she had 


a hard task, with all Tom’s added strength, to get her 


came from just behind her a groan—a long moan of | 


*““Oh, mother! Oh, mother! Oh, God of my mother, 
comfort her!” 


Deborah sprang forward as if struck, then slowly 


candle. 


turned and crept back, stooping to part the dense ~ 


leaves. 
boy— in blue. 


There, where he had dragged himself, lay a_ 
A man they called him, no doubt, when | 


he first put on the gay new uniform; but where his | 


face was unblackened it was fair and beardless, while | 
_ing to the negro, she exclaimed, *‘ You’ve seen nothin’ 


the. powder-scorched hair curled crisp and brown about 
the temples. As Deb tore apart the branches he opened 
his eyes and saw her leaning over him—fine eyes, but 
growing filmy. 

“It *’most broke my heart to leave you! 


burden over the threshold. 

‘**Lock the door,” she ordered, looking herself fora 
When found and lighted she knelt where its 
yellow rays fell full in the soldier’s face. The old 
negro cowered close beside her, while she took the 
hand, as shapely and delicate as a woman’s, in herown 
hard one. It was warm and limp, but the beat of the 
pulse had stopped for ever. 

‘*Dead before we got him here,” she muttered, and 
sat immovable for a long moment or more; then, turn- 


-—know nothin’—d’ye hear?” 
' He nodded vigorously, while she bent over the boy’s 


body, felt in his breast pocket, found his mother’s 


Father | 


gave you to me—when he died—but said—be a man— | 


this seemed the way. [It isn’t the dying, mother! it’s 
you! Oh, mother! mother! mother !” | 

No holy word from Leaven, no agonized cry from 
hell could have so stirred that woman’s soul as the 
long wail of love put into this, for her, word of words. 
Had he begged for help she might have spurned him 
like a reptile; had he prayed, this rebel Deb might 
have taunted him. But the cry of the boy who knew 
what the mighty mother-love was—it called all the 
heart out of her in response. 

“What is it? Where is it worst?” she asked ten- 
derly, her great hands softly touching his coat. 


wet cloth and washed the stains off his face. 


letters, a pretty girl’s picture—his sister or his sweet- 
heart—all the same now. She learned the mother’s 
address, and put the things back, then she brought a 
The uni- 


form was saturated with blood, and stiff with the dust 
he had crawled through. She gave a look and a 


thought to a cleaner old gray coat that hung on a wall 


peg. The gory old blue coat was not half so repug- 


nant to her not over refined sense of nicety as that 


which it represented was to her hot prejudice. Should 
she change the coat on him? But what an insult it 
would be to Rich to do that—to put on the blue if he 
_were helpless! and this other boy cried, ‘‘Oh, mother! 
mother!” 


thought it was—mother,” he answered, fixing his 
_ when I call at four, and then forgit ag’in, if ye know 


eyes on her facc, and for a moment he seemed trying 
to understand what ailed him. 


She waited, dimly comprehending the process in the — 


poor fellow’s mind. The disentangling of the home 
visions, the familiar rooms, sunny quiet—peace away 
off there; a soft-voiced, gentle woman petting him, 
petted by him! Was he there? Was she here? What 
thoughts were these of the wind rustling the foliage in 
a Virginian forest—fancies of dead men only a few 


| 


“Go to bed,” she said crossly to Tom. ‘‘Git up 
what's best fer ye!” 

When he went, she blew out the candle and sat a 
while planning. The rain pelted faster on the roof 
over her; once or twice the lightning played across the 
face of the boy stretched on the floor. No, it was not 
an easy task she set for herself! She was at war with 


all who sympathized with the Union cause and was 
despised by them; not one would help her in a strait, 


because all would distrust her if she was not belligerent. 
If her own people caught her in the act that she had 
resolved upon, they would out upon her as a traitoress. 
Why should she run risks in times like these? Deb 
heard a traveling preacher once on the text: ‘‘ With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” She remembered it, and rising up suddenly 
in the darkness she betrayed what was in her mind. 
‘*See!” she cried vehemently to the Father who seeth 
in secret. ‘‘See what I am going to do! Don’t go 
back on me!” 

It was a rough prayer, but the best one she could 
make. When it was ended she went to find articles 
seldom used: a rusty pen, a bottle of clogged ink, and 
a bit of paper. In another room (this one being care- 
fully locked lest some one intrude), she sat down to 
write a letter, after the following fashion : 

‘“*Mis Mary Haven I send you your dead boy. I’d ha’ sent him 
alive, if I could ha’ done it, but ’twas too late. You are a d— [For 
the first time Deb reflected that “‘ devilish Yankee” was not all one 
word, and wrote only)—Yankee; but when I heard him call his 
mother I promised him I’d help him git to her. Here he is. God 
help you! Mebbe my own boy is up there a prisoner, he is Richard 
Fells from Hulks Corners Virginia. I’ve got to take your boy’s 
body nineteen diniles in a cart, and what I’ll do then I don’t know; 
but I promised him—and Rich might be calling fer me some day. 
Oh, I want to see him go, dead or alive!” 

She signed her name, rubbed her sleeve across her 
eyes, and prepared to take brief rest and refreshment. 
At four next morning Tom harnessed the pale horse, 
which, like himself, had more force than was apparent. 
Together Deb and he got the burden into the cart again, 
and had much trouble to decide upon a load not heavy, 
not good enough to tempt plunderers, not mean enough 
to excite suspicion. She was off at last on her long, 
strange ride. The horse was slow at its best. A 
weaker, perhaps a better woman would have been 
frightened back. She met rough travelers, she stood 
sharp questioning—just what she did, as a whole, no 
one ever knew. Olt Tom saw her return on horseback 
the following night, her strong, hard features travel- 
stained, old Prince the worse for wear; the cart had 
perished by the way. He longed much to know her 
experiences, but she told no stories, then or after. She 
was a rebel, yet she entered the Union lines. Hundreds 
of mothers were longing for the bodies of their sons, 
and might not even be assured they would have burial. 
To send the body of a private away to Massachusetts! 
Who would listen to the proposal? But somebody did, 
and at the intercession of Deborah Fells. So it was 
that one day a silvery-haired little lady in a beautiful 
home under the great hills, opened a rough box to find 
her boy Will, in his blood-dabbled coat, with Deb’s 
greasy letter on his breast. 

Before many weeks the South began to see the hope- 
lessness of its struggle. Deborah could not be more 
bitter than she had been on any general principles of 
patriotism; but her personal griefs wore on her body 
and mind. The gaunt form drooped, the sallow cheeks 
became hollow. Nowadays the slave heard her rail, 
not only at the Yankee army, but the women at home. 
Cruel, cruel words she uttered ! : 

One hot day she sat on the old doorstep. The horse 
was near by, but the dog had died of despondency ; the 
hens had vanished one by one. Tom had gone on an 
errand to the nearest settlement, and as she sat there 
brooding over her troubles he hobbled back, bringing 
a letter. When he made her understand what he had, 
she snatched and tore it apart in a second, reading 
there: 

“God bless you, Deborah Fells, as I do, and far more helpfully. I 
have spent time, money, efforts without ceasing, to find your son. 
Last week I found him in Camp Douglas. He was alive and kindly 
cared for. He talked long and lovingly of his mother. The prison- 
ers are soon to be exchanged. How much I longed to help him back 
to you. We told him what a brave, good deed you did, and he was 
very proud of you. But, poor mother, my heart knows how yours 
must ache now; your Richard can't go home to greet you. He has 
gone away from earth. He was near death when we found him, not 
from wounds, but a low fever. He died to-day, with your name on 
his lips. It will not be easy to send you Richard’s body, but, as you 
said, if it can be done, it shall be done. Doubtless you received my 
other letter [Deb never had). You must apply at the same place now 
for more information.” 

Then followed some directions. 

For the first time old Tom saw Deb weep, her head 
bowed, great sobs shaking her whole frame; but when 
she reread the letter later, a certain new peace was in 
her face that softened strangely over a few words, not 
seen before: ‘‘ When I kneel on my boy’s grave I pray 
God to bless you, my sister; I love and thank you for 
Will’s sake, too.” 

It was the strange, the out-of-order that was accom- 
plished in those days. Private effort brought to pass 
what the public voice declared impossible. Will 
Haven’s widowed mother, in her own rare womanly 
way, and bya generous outlay, did what Deborah Fells 
had done in her wild, lawless fashion, and the Southern 
mother saw her boy once more. She expected him in 
the old rough clothes; and, in truth, he too came in his 
own colors, but with clean, dainty touches. Kind hearts 
had done better for him than even his poor mother 
could in her desolation. What was best, over, under, 
and all about the dead were sweet Northern flowers, 
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They filled the coffin, their lovely faces like messengers 
of peace! Deb saw them, and her heart was like a little 
child’s. The tears rained down her cheeks, but not for 
sorrow. She had felt for months that her son must be 
dead, but how good that Northern woman had been! 
She felt the soft lining of the coffin with her rough fin- 
ger; she smoothed the black hair of her boy; then she 
sobbed, ‘‘God bless her! She knew what it was!” 

Deb is an old woman now. Her heart is the heart of 
a Southerner still, butfrom that day, when she saw the 
Northern flowers around the dead Virginian boy, she 
never again made Yankee a compound word. 


HELPS TO CHURCH 
GROWTH, 

ii, 
By true Rev. E. P. Goopwin, D.D. 


N further consideration of this matter, I suggest 
that in many churches much can be done by chang- 
ing the character of the second service. It is this pre- 
eminently that drags. The morning congregations are 
scant enough, in the cities rarely exceeding two-thirds 
the membership of the church. But the evening con- 
gregations are a mere handful. Here and there a 
church with a peculiarly gifted pastor, or fired with 
unwonted enthusiasm, or stimulated by a sharp rivalry, 
has a well-filled house. But this is exceptional. In 
general, churches that will seat from 800 to 1,800 peo- 
ple have audiences varying from 50 to 300. This, per- 
haps, I ought to add, in the cities of the West. There is 
too much reason to believe that the facts as to Eastern 
churches would make no better showing. 

How can this be remedied? I answer, it can be 

remedied in part by popularizing the second service. 
In most of our churches this is too formal and elaborate 
and cold, possibly also too rigorously intellectual, to 
attract and interest the generality of non-church-goers. 
Our leading revivalists furnish us a lesson here. They 
make their services popular very largely by the abun- 
dant use of music, with specialists to lead. Probably 
Mr. Moody could not be induced to attempt a series of 
meetings without the aid of Mr. Sankey, nor Major Whit- 
tle without Mr. McGranahan or Mr. Stebbins. Their 
custom is to devote from twenty to thirty minutes to an 
introductory song service, to have, when practicable, a 
large choir to lead, and to induce all the people to par- 
ticipate. Solos und set pieces of a fervently religious 
character, and appealing especially to the emotions, are 
used with great effect. Thousands of listeners to Mr. 
Moody will never forget how powerfully his graphic 
_delineations and stirring appeals were borne home to 
the heart by Mr. Shinkey’s rendering of the ‘‘ Ninety 
and Nine,” ‘‘ What Shall the Harvest Be ?” ‘‘ Almost 
Persuaded,” and the like.. Said Mr. Moody to me once 
—and this years before he entered upon evangelistic 
_ work—*‘If I could only have that man to sing for me, I 

believe I could move all Chicago.” That man was 
P. P. Bliss, and this expression was Mr. Moody’s dawn- 
ing conviction of the power of song. He judged right- 
ly. ‘Fhe people love music. They love solos when 
such singers as Sankey and Stebbins and McGranahan 
render them, putting their whole soul into the music ; 
but they love best of all to be the singers themselves. 
And they love especially these ‘‘Gospel Songs.” It is 
easy to cry out against them as a sort of religious dog- 
gerels, as possessing little merit of thought and less of 
melody, and as sung to death, and all that; but never- 
theless there is nothing that in the esteem of the peo- 
ple can take their place. They like to hear and to sing 
them better than anything else; and they will kindle 
under them and show feeling as under no other hymns 
or music. And whatever may be said of them, this is 
true, that they are full of the Gospel and go straight to 
the heart. 

The Rev. A. P. Foster, of Jersey City, has been mak- 
ing trial of an evening service shaped to meet the popu- 
lar want; and in the ‘‘ Advance” of April 28th he re- 
ports his plan and the result. He opens the service 
with a half hour of singing, in which atrained choir 
leads, introducing more or less solos or set pieces, but 
in the main simply helping the people to sing; then a 
quarter of an hour in reading of Scriptures, prayer, 
notices, and contributions; then an extempore ser- 
mon, pointed, ringing, illustrative, of thirty minutes. 
By this plan he has succeeded in carrying his audi- 
ences from 300 to a maximum of 1,200, with an 
average of 700 for the year. Best of all, he has had 
frequent inquirers and conversions in the brief after- 
meeting which follows each service. 

The experiment is worth trying wherever evening 
congregations are thin. There is no reason why it 
should not be a success everywhere. Doubtless the 
people must be willing to try the plan, and try it heart- 
ily. They must not grumble about being crowded out of 
their pews. They must seat the people without reference 
to the gold ring and the goodly apparel. They must not 
grumble about having too much singing, too much sim- 
ple Gospel preaching. More than this, they must be 
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ready to give a hearty welcome to all that come and 
make them feel thoroughly at home. Doubtless the 
preacher, too, must be in dead earnest ; must have faith 
in the scheme, and put the best there is in him of heart 
and brain into it. 
not fail. If it did not crowd the house it would double 
or treble the usual congregation, and that would make 
some ministers’ hearts leap for joy. 7 

Another help for scant congregations and scant 
growth lies in bringing the children into the Lord’s 
house and the Lord’s household. With the exception 
of the Moravians, the Lutherans and the Episcopalians, 
Protestant organizations are lamentably deficient in 
dealing with the children. It is the exception when 
they are seen at church. Of 8,021 people recently 
counted of a Sabbath in the Protestant churches of 
Portland, Me., there were only 736 children under the 
age of fourteen. That would be less than one in eleven 
of the congregation. Probably the proportion else- 
where would not exceed that. That is, while about 
one-third of the population is composed of children 
old enough to go to church with profit, only one-elev- 
enth actually attend. 

This is a serious evil, and is being felt all over the 
land. In the opinion of some this is due to the Sun- 
day-school. Mr. Gould, who gives the facts as to Port- 
land, thinks that the care of our young is being shifted 
‘‘trom the pastor and the preached Word to a nurse 
who is not the mother.” There is some ground for this 
opinion. But a more patent reason is the lack of deep 
and earnest convictions among Christian people anid 
Christian ministers as to the place of children in the 
Gospel kingdom, and the nurture which they should 
hence receive. Very many seem to forget that in the 
Scripture scheme the children of believing parents be- 
long in the Kingdom—are to be born into it simultane- 
ously with their being born in the flesh—and are hence 
to be trained as God’s children, as certain of his favor 
and of some divinely appointed service which will exalt 
him as were Moses, and Joseph, and Samuel, and David, 
and Josiah, and Daniel, and Jeremiah. Forgetting this, 
they make little or no account of God’s covenant, and 
reckon infant baptism a foolish superstition or a mean- 
ingless farce. They think children will get no profit at 
church, will occasion disquiet or annoyance, and so 
keep them at home. And having no profound sense of 


_the child’s place and power as related to the Gospel 


scheme, they look for no spiritual unfolding until the 
‘‘age of responsibility” comes, whenever that is, and 
so commit the training chiefly to the Sunday-school. 

The consequence of this nurture—what Bushnell sig- 
nificantly calls ‘‘ ostrich nurture ”—is that the children 
are rarely at church, have no interest in its services or 
ordinances, and largely grow up and remain unconvert- 
ed. Practically they are trained to distrust the church 
and keep out ot it; and they honor their training! 

The Romish church is guilty of no such blunder. She 
magnifies the place of the children, sets the seal of the 
church for every one of them in their infancy by bap- 
tism, enrolls and teacues them the doctrines of the 
church with great care, sees to it that they are kept 
clear of Protestant Sunday-schools, and largely of day- 
schools also. In this way she never loses any. They 
grow up with the conviction bred into blood and bone 
that there is but one true church, and that they belong 
for life to that. 

Very much so of the Lutherans and Episcopalians. 
They train their children with great solicitude. The 
result is that, as a matter of course, they are confirmed 
and become members in full at the proper age. And 
thus these communions, neither of which is given to 
aggressive methods of work, keep up a steady and rapid 
growth. In Illinois, forexample, in 1879, while among 
other denominations the ratio of additions by profes- 
sion ranged from 1 for 26, 40, 50, 100 members, in the 
Episcopal church it was 1 for 16. In Connecticut the 
gain in the Congregational churches for the same year 
was 18 per cent., and in the Episcopal churches 69 per 
cent. 

The Moravians do better still. They put the doctrine 
of nurturing the children for the church and for Christ 


so into the foreground that it is stated that not one in 


ten of the members of that church recollects when 
spiritual life began in the soul. 

If Christian people in other evangelical denomina- 
tions could be persuaded to accept this view, to believe 
in child piety, to bring hence the children habitually to 
church and train them at home for membership in it, 
and if. the ministers would magnify the same doctrine, 
and preach for the children and to the children, there 
would be steady and great gain in both church attend- 
ance and church growth. The mere bringing of the 
children of suitable age to the Lord’s house would 
double most congregations ; and the bringing of them 
into the church fold double or treble the additions year 
by year. And in time, as Bushnell says, this ‘‘ out- 
populating power of the Christian stock ” would outvie 
in fruitage all other means of saving souls. 

Better systems of church work, or perhaps more truly 
systems mor horoughly worked, will greatly help. 


With such conditions the plan could | 
_and toils, and prayers without stint for the progress of 


naturalism. 


Churches exist supposably as organizations for mutual 
aid in Christian living, and for the more efficient prose- 
cution of Christian work. No hymns are oftener sung 
in prayer-gatherings than those which set forth all fol- 
lowers of Christ as soldiers and as ready to give tears, 


the Kingdom. [But what do the facts show? That in 
the ordinary experience of churches the soldiering, the 
toiling, the tear-shedding are ali in the song! There is 
little or no systematic laying out of Christian enter- 
prises, no getting together of church officers to canvass 
questions of carrying the Gospel to the destitute, visit- 
ing the neglecters of religion and inducing them to 
come to the house of God, or of looking after even 
those of the flock who absent themselves from the 
services of the sanctuary. Commonly this is left tothe 
pastor and such godly brethren and sisters as he can 
summon to his aid. The bulk of the membership give 
such things no thought. They are quite likely first- 
class bankers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, ete., that 
are famous for their plans, and their zeal, and their 
success. But nobody hears of them as using like 
sagacity or devotion to push the Gospel and save souls. 
This is no libel. From the figures already given, it ap- 
pears that in general the gain among the churcheg 
amounts to 1 for 20, 40, 50, 75, 100 and more church 
members. That is, it takes so many Christian workers, 
so called, to bring one soul to Christ, giving them a 
year to do it in; or supposing, what in this particular 
line of labor is pretty sure to be the fact, that one per-~ 
son does the real work, the remaining 19, 39, 49, 74, 99 
virtually do nothing! 

Doubtless there is much other work done by these, - 
all of which deserves commendation. Nevertheless, is 
it too much to expect that in addition to that, each 
true and earnest disciple of Christ will be able in twelve 
months to persuade one person to come habitually to 
church, to lead one sinner to the cross? Is not any 
conception of Christian duty proposing less than that 
pitifully low and mean? But if even this were done, 
it would double the usual congregations of the land, 
and double the membership of the churches. Andsuch 
quiet but effective work, repeated year by year, would 
keep the churehes in a state of constant and powerful 
revival. 

I name another remedy, last but most significant of 
all: a more positive faith in the power of the Holy 
Spirit and in revivals of religion. Apart from the di- 
rect and supernatural influence of God’s Spirit, all 
plans, methods, efforts, of whatever kind, looking 
toward church thrift, are worthless. God comes only 
when the living spirit is in the wheels. 

It is to be feared that a great peril confronts us here. 
There is an evident disposition on the part of many to 
doubt the Personality of the Spirit, and the absolute 
dependence of men on him for the desires, affections, 
purposes which constitute and empower a Christian 
life. The wise men of the schools scout all such super- 
Much preaching ignores if it does not 
openly rejectit. Men can disenthrall themselves from 
sin, Whatever that is, and with the truth to help, can 
work out in their characters all the salvation that is 
needful. Revivals are mischievous; they are based 
on false principles, stir up unhealthy excitements, sub- 
stitute sentiment for reason, feeling for judgment, 
yield no substantial, abiding results. The whole race 
of evangelists, with their high-pressure methods, hap- 
hazard expositions of Scripture, believe-or-be-lost ter- 
rors, isa plague. Such feelings widely prevail. It is 
no secret that Mr. Moody could not secure a second 
invitation to Boston, or New York, or Chicago. Many 
of the most prominent ministers of all denominations 
have openly declared, and more are known to cherisha 
thorough hostility to all such methods of advancing the 
Gospel. 

There may be just differences of opinion as to men 
and measures. But nothing is more certain by the 
witness of history than that the hope of the church lies 
in magnifying the doctrine of the Spirit and in culti- 
vating revivals. Reduce the doctrine of the Spirit to 
the doctrine of a divineinfluence merely, make spiritual 
life an evolution or self-wrought transformation of 
human nature, helped of God as seeds are helped to 
germinate of the sun, as the trend of modern thought is, 
and our evangelical churches will soon become little 
better than ecclesiastical graveyards. 

Make war on all evangelists, get the church to treat 
them as mischief-makers, and shut their doors against 
them, and the right arm of the church of Christ is 
paralyzed. The brightest chapters in the records of 
eighteen centuries are the chapters which chronicle 
revivals, which magnify evangelists. When we can 
afford to blot out such names as Luther, and Whitefield, 
and the Wesleys, and Edwards, and Nettleton, and 
Kirk, and Finney, and Moody, and multitudes more of 
such like toilers for Christ and souls, and scoff at their 
work, we can afford to set our faces against revivals 
and revivalists. But for the Gospel they have preached, 
the efforts they have put forth, the outpourings of the 
Holy Spirit they have been instrumental in securing, the 
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church would have been formal, cold, as good as dead, 
in every epoch of its career. Nothing but such toils, 
prayers, teachings has saved it. Stop revivals, stop 
evangelists to-day, and in a decade the spirit of mis- 
sions would be dead, the spirit of beneficence dead, 
the spirit of prevailing prayer dead, and the church 
of Christ hardly more than a huge valley of dry bones. 
Nothing, I repeat, but the presence and power 
of the Spirit, urgently sought, and faith and labors 
earnestly wedded in covetings of souls, can insure to 
any church true life or growth. And these factors 
used, there never can be failure. 

To sum up all now in a single paragraph, to meet the 
question of any burdened heart of a brother minister 
coveting better things, this is what I suggest: Try 
first to bring the people to see the truth as to the spir- 
itual condition of the churches and of the community, 
and the tremendous necessity for a more aggressive 
Gospel. Urge the people to honor and hallow the 
Sabbath in business and in their homes; to stop _ bor- 
rowing the devil’s methods to serve Christ with; to 
forego fashion in dress, and to heartily welcome the 
poor; to carry the Gospel among them when destitute, 
and to let the second service be made a people’s service; 
to bring the children to church, and train them for its 
membership; to organize church work so as to enlist 
all; especially to seek out the neglecters of religion 
and bring them in; to believe in revivals and work to 
secure them; and one and all to seek earnestly that 
alike on minister and people may rest the continual 
and mighty anointing of the Holy Ghost. 


CuicaGo, Il. 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS: 
By ABBOTT. 


T is impossible for us to realize the state of despair 
into which the disciples were thrown by the death 

of their Lord. It was more than despair; it was inex- 
plicable perplexity. They had believed that he was 
more than a prophet, that he was the Messiah who was 
to deliver Israel. Their faith in his Messiahship rested 
not in his miracles, not even in his teachings, for he 
had said very little even to them respecting his Messi- 
anic character and work. It had rested upon their 
personal and spiritual appreciation of himself; it had 
grown up in their experience out of their three years’ 
intimate acquaintance with him. Up to the very last 
they had expected some deliverance, some miraculous 
interposition. The Old Testament stories had prepared 
their minds for such an expectation. The God who 
had delivered Israel from its bondage in Egypt, Daniel 
from the lions’ den, the three children of Israel from 
the fiery furnace—could he not also deliver Jesus from 
Pilate; yea, even from the cross? They had stood 
beside that cross and seen the life ebb away ; the taunts 
which Christ listened to with composure had pierced 
their hearts. They had heard the last cry, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” had seen the 
head fall forward lifeless upon his breast, had seen the 


' spear-thrust and the blood and water flowing out from 


the side, testifying to the certainty of the death, and 
had departed in a blackness of night of which the dark- 
ness which overspread the Holy City was but the faint- 
estemblem. And now that all was over, and the body 
of their Lord was in the tomb, and the rock was sealed 
and the watch was set, they knew not what to make of 
this strange experience of the past three years, nor 
what to think of him whom they had hoped was he 
which should redeem Israel. The notion that they 
anticipated a resurrection, that the story of the resur- 
rection was born of their sanguine hopes, a notion 
which Renan has dramatically and pictorially por- 
trayed, has no warrant whatsoever in any of the histories 
which have come down to us. On the contrary, they 
all represent the disciples as in utter perplexity and 
hopeless despair. 

It was at this time that two of the disciples, walking 
out from Jerusalem to a little village seven miles dis- 
tant, the site of which is unknown, were overtaken by 
a stranger, who inquired of them what was the topic 
of their conversation. They were speaking of that of 
which their hearts were full, the life and death of their 
Master. He drew from them the expression of their 
past faith and their present grief, then entered into a 
conference, and soon became. they knew not how or 
why, their teacher. As they walked he went through 
the history and the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
and, with that peculiar faculty of spiritual insight 
which in lesser measure is manifested in the profound- 
estexpounders of God’s Word in our own day, made the 
old text to shine with a new light, opened to them the 
meaning of the Sacred Scriptures and made it to them 
as anew book. They reached their destination, and 
the stranger would have gone on, but they had been 
already drawn to him by that spiritual sympathy and 
fellowship which makes the strongest of all earthly 
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ties, and they besought him to enter in and spend the 
night with them. They sat down together to a simple 
evening meal; naturally the place of teacher was as- 
signed to him; and he was asked to pronounce upon 
the table that blessing which was a characteristic of 
the Jewish as it is of the Christian household. As he 
took the bread in his hands to break it their eyes were 
opened, the narrative tells us; perhaps the very act 
brought to their recollection that night a few days be- 
fore when their Master had broken and blessed the 
bread and passed it to them. At all events they dis- 
cerned in the stranger the Master himself. Then he 
disappeared as suddenly and as mysteriously as he had 
come; and they, unable to contain themselves, re- 
turned that very night to Jerusalem to communicate to 
the other disciples the assurance that they had seen 
the Lord. This is the simple story which we are to 
study to-day, and for the full study of which the Sun- 
day-school hour will be all too short. 

1. It is when our hearts are full of a desire for Christ, 
a love for him, and a hungering for some clearer reve- 
lation of his presence with keen and bitter sorrow be- 
cause he isabsent from us, that he comes to be our 
Teacher, to walk with us, to open the Scriptures to us, 
and so to reveal himself to us. Sometimes, indeed, he 
comes to men, as he came to Saul of Tarsus, while their 
hearts are still full of bitterness and of hatred; some- 
times he comes, as he came to Matthew sitting at the 
receipt of custom, while their hearts are full of worldli- 
ness; but generally he reveals himself to those that 
draw near to him with swelling hearts, as did the wo- 
man that was a sinner, or that run forward to catch at 
least a glimpse of him, as did Zaccheus, or to those that 
call out for his mercy and his healing, as did the blind 
man at the gate of Jericho, or to those whose hearts 
are full of hungering desire for him, as the disciples on 
their walk to Emmaus. The only promise of revela- 
tion is ‘‘ They that seek me shall find me.” If in our 
churches, in our social gatherings, in our individual 
and personal life, Christ is not a living Presence, it is 
because we are content to go our way without him, 
and he does not and will not intrude himself where he 
is not wanted. : 

2. There was a play in Christ’s life, a hiding and 
revealing of himself, a certain sense of humor, a flexi- 
bility of nature, a responsiveness, a desire to draw men 
out of themselves, and a rare tact and skill in doing it 
—a desire again to be drawn himself to men by the en- 
ticements of love, of which in our conventional study of 
the New Testament we make, it seemsto me, far too little 
account. Asa mother coming into the room where her 
children are at play waits and hides herself and looks 
on, not spying them out with suspiciousness as a police 
officer, but in her love keenly enjoying the revealing 
of their childhood to her in their total unconsciousness 
of her presence, or as she takes the child in her lap and 
becomes a pupil, and questions as though she were ig- 
norant, that by the hiding of her own knowledge she 
may see the play of her child’s power, and bring the 
child’s nature from its depths to the surface, so Christ 
was accustomed often to act with his disciples. So, in 
this instance, he hid himself, feigned ignorance, ques- 
tioned the disciples for information, led ‘them to open 
their hearts to him as they could not and would not have 
done if they had known him for what he really was. 
As in our common life we desire to have the love of 
others show itself toward us, as we wait to be invited, 
and sometimes to be urged, as in delicacy of feeling 
we refuse to intrude our presence upon others, and 
make as though we would go on until we are as- 
sured of our welcome, so Christ made as though 
he would go further, and would have gone further 
if the genuineness of their sympathy with him, 
and the reality of their quickly-formed attachment for 
one who had so interpreted the Bible, had not ex- 
pressed itself in an urgency not to be resisted. Nor are 
we to forget that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. As Boaz ordered the grain to be 
dropped in the way of Ruth, and hiding himself watched 
and enjoyed her glad surprise, so Christ often, I think, 
hides himself while he fills our hearts with gladness, 
and we know not whence the joy has come, and he re- 
joices to be, as it were, an unknown donor. As he 
walked with the disciples to Emmaus, and made their 
hearts to burn within them, and they knew not who 
filled them with the strange spiritual elation, so he 
lifts us up by his unknown presence, hides himself that 
he may watch us, not with the suspicions of jealousy, 
but with the happiness of love. Often when we think 
he is farthest from us he is closest, and we need only to 
have our eyes opened that we may see him for what he 
really is. 

3. He still uses the Bible as that by which and through 
which he brings us to a knowledge of himself; and it is 
worthy of note that he uses the Old Testament as well 
as the New. It was the Old Testament of which he 
said, ‘‘ These are they which testify of me, and ye will 
not come to me that ye might have life.” It was the 
Old Testament which he expounded to the disciples in 
his walk to Emmaus. If your life is almost Christless, 


if you have only a feeble hold on an historic Christ, or 
a dead and entombed Christ, if you wish for a living 
and personally present Christ, take your Bible. Look 
for your Christ there, and wait and watch for the re- 
vealing of himself; for it is when we walk with the 
open Bible m our hands, and a hungering expectancy 
in our hearts that Christ, shows himself through his 
appointed Word. 

4. And it is not without significance that a final 
and full disclosure of Christ came to the disciples in 
the breaking of the bread. Whether this breaking of. 
the bread was simply an ordinary meal, or whether it 
was in some sense, in the thought of the disciples, a 
memorial of that last supper which they had taken with 
their Master, the narrative does not tell us. I think, 
however, that we may be very sure that, with their 
hearts full of their Christ, their yearning wish for 
him, their suffering love because of his death—I think 
that we may be'very sure that when they sat down at 
that supper table, though it ‘may have been a simple 
evening meal, they had a memory of him, and the sup- 
per became a true memorial supper. And so it became 
a true disclosure of their Christ and a true communion 
with him. In our revolt from the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of a physical Real Presence, a literal body and a 
literal blood, some of us at least have made too little of 
the Communion which Christ appointed; too little of 
the real presence of Christ in the Communion. The 
Lord’s Supper is more than a mere monument, more 
than a mere memory; at least it may be more. The 
bread is not his body, and the wine is not his blood; 
but when, with loving, tender, yearning, desiring 
hearts, we sit down to break the bread in memory of 
him, he sits with us, and in such hours reveals himself 
to us with a revelation which has no parallel in any 
other phase of Christian experience. 

I try in vain to give expression to the thoughts, the 
feelings, rather let me say the experiences, that are 
more profound than thoughts and more subtle than 
feelings, which are interwoven in the reading of this 
sacred chapter from the life of Christ. He will best 
learn this lesson who simply reads the story with a 
heart open to receive the presence, the power and the 
influence of the Divine Teacher himself. 


QUESTIONS. 

What evidences can we find in the Gospels bearing 
upon the question whether the disciples anticipated the 
resurrection of Christ, and were ready to believe the 
story of his resurrection when it was told to them ? 

How do you account for Christ’s questioning in 
verses 17 and 19? What other incidents in Christ’s life 
illustrate the same spirit or method of the great Teacher ? 

What passages in the Old Testament, beginning from 
Moses, and coming down through all the prophets, in- 
dicate that it behooved the Messiah to suffer these 
things, and so to enter into his glory? 

Why did Christ make as though he would go further? 
and what passages in the Scriptures are illustrated by 
the fact that he yielded to the urgency of the disciples 
and went in with them to the house? 

Was the breaking of bread referred to in verse 30 
a commemoration of the Lord’s Supper? Are there 
any indications in the New Testament that the 
Lord’s Supper was commemorated by the disciples 
in New Testament times? 


S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CrarFts. 

CentTraL Tuovent.—Jesus is with usin Spirit and in 
Word. 

1st. To talk with the children about the companion- 
ship they like to have in their walks. 

Let the teacher inquire how many of the children 
came with little friends or with some one to Sunday- 
school. Get them to tell why they prefer to come 
with some one rather than to come alone. Ask if 
they would like to have Jesus walk beside them, and 
if they think they would know him, and how they 
could tell that he was Jesus. 

2d. To teach that Jesus walked beside two of his 
friends on the way to Emmaus. 

Let the teacher draw a road on the blackboard repre- 
senting Jerusalem at one'end, and Emmaus at the 
other, either by dots or groupsof houses. Describe two 
men walking along together, sorrowfully talking about 
Jesus’ death on the cross. Tell that Jesus had become 
alive again, although they did not know it; that he was 
following them, also going to Emmaus; that he over- 
took them ; that he joined them ; that he walked with 
them ; that he talked with them; that he read to them 
out of the Bible how Jesus should rise from the dead, 
live again on the earth for a little time, and then go 
back to heaven. Tell that the words which Jesus 
spoke made their hearts glad, but they did not know 
Jesus because their hearts were so full of sorrow. 
Tell that they invited Jesus to stop with them at Em- 
maus, and to eat with them, but that they did not 
know him until they sat at supper with him. 
Then he left them. A story of thrilling interest is his 
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Let the teacher pray and study not to detract from it 
in the telling of it. 

8d. To teach how Jesus’ promise to be with his 
friends always is fulfilled. 

Let the teacher tell the children that after Jesus had 
walked and talked with his friends for forty days after 
he had risen from the dead, he was seen by them to go 
up to heaven. Ask the childrenif they think then 
that Jesus no more walks and talks with people. Print 
Jesus’ promise on the blackboard in large letters, 
‘‘Lo, I am with you alway.” Try to impress the 
children with the thought that Jesus will be with us in 
our thoughts, in our very hearts. Let the teacher re- 
peat or have some child recite the familiar poem : 

‘* Dear Jesus, ever at my side, 
How loving thou must be 
To leave thy home in heaven 
To guard a little child like me,” etc. 

Teach that when Jesus comes into our hearts we call 
him the Holy Spirit. 

4th. To teach that when we read the Bible we are 
listening to Jesus’ words. 

Let the teacher make a selection of the words of 
Jesus, and read them from the Bible to the children. 
Let the selections be precepts that will help them in 
their daily life, such as: 

Love your enemies. 

Do good to them that hate you. 

Swear not at all. 

Judge not that ye be not judged. 

Love one another even as [ have loved you. 

Forgive until seventy times seven. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Let each child be given a picture of a Bible with 
some of Jesus’ words printed in it. 

Will it not be possible to teach to the children that 
beautiful bymn by Bishop Keble, ‘‘Sun of my soul, 
thou Saviour dear”? It is very appropriate for this 


lesson. 
Note.—Teachers, remind the children to bring their cross-books 
next Sunday for Review 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SzRMON BY HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WITH all our powers we desire to behold thee, O Lord our God. 
We have beheld the morning, and the gorgeousness of its apparel; 
we have watched the evening, and all that it hath to display of the 
glory of God; we have sat in the silence of the night and have 
- walked in storms; upon the sea and upon the land we have sought 
thee, and almost heard thy footsteps, and almost discerned thy 
coming; and yet not to our mortal senses wilt thou ever appear. 
Thou art not such an one as can be represented to these limited facul- 
ties of ours, and to the lowest and poorest estate, because thou art so 
pure and so full of knowledge and light and ineffable love that thou 
art incomprehensible. Those that are vain with pride, that are sordid, 
that are of the earth earthy, seek thee in their ideas as the pagans seek 
thee in fleshly matter. We cast about; and thou art like unto things that 
we desire. We liken thee to the face of man. We think of thine at- 
tributes as we think of human powers. We look as much as we can 
along the shining ladder which reaches from the earth to the heaven 
that the patriarch sought; and yet, by searching hath no man found 
thee out unto perfection. The glimpses which we get are of a life 
which is formless. There is borne in on us the sense of thy pres- 
ence and of thy power. There is the consciousness of the all-tilling 
Goodness. There comes to us a cloud of light through which flash 
the separate thoughts and feelings that have made life heroic and 
beautiful. We behold what thou wert, Lord Jesus, though cramped 
and limited and oppressed by those laws that help us because they 
carry us from the inferior to the superior, but which hurt thee, com- 
ing from the superior into this mortal state. We discern in thee 
those things which are transcendent, far above usin any experience 
of life except as they come by flashes and intuitions. But we rejoice 
that when we have carried them to the uttermost of our power, and 
used them with the ripest material, thou art yet more, in every di- 
rection of excellence, than it hath entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. The center of the scope of thy being we cannot measure 
by the limitation of human forms. Thy personality is not traced out 
. asis man’s. We cannot conceive what is the regency of love. We 
cannot understand how it sefids forth pain and all severities and 
justice tempered to its estate and to work mercifully. We cannot un- 
derstand how one should have a thought or plan without the element 
of time in it—as we think of time. There are no ages to thee. The 
certainty of thy being despises our notched and limited way of life. 
Our weakness and ignorance and need call for better knowledge. 
Therefore we bless the years whose rapid goings bring us nearer to 
that knowledge. Why should men starid trembling before the 
awful gate behind which, at last, lies the perfectness of knowing. 
Why should men grieve when they have signs and tokens of coming 
flights to their coronation? Grant that we may learn more and more 
of thee here; but give to us the joy of knowing that all our knowledge 
in this world is but as dust, that it is but the merest mote, the slightest 
film, that comes forth from the royal Orb. When we shall stand 
in Zion and before God, when we shall be emancipated inwardly, 
when thy touch shall have increased our being and sensibility, when 
we shall have come into harmony and full concord with thy thoughts 
and the whole process of thy working, then we shall see thee as 
thou art, and we shall be satisfied to be in thy likeness. We believe 
that the world is cradled in thine arms. We believe that thou art 
Ged not after the manner of tyrants. We believe that the emotions 
of thy soul do not take on their nature from the inflexible laws of the 
material globe. We believe,O Lord God, that thou art Life and 
Light and Power in love and wisdom and purity ; and we aspire and 
pray to the unknown God, forever knowing. 

Grant, we pray thee, that there may be wrought in us, after the 
manner of thy Spirit, that purity of desire, that simplicity of truth, 
that nobility in all things, which shall make us pure in heart, that we 
may see God, and that we may know him whom to know aright is 
life eternal. 

May every one of us, this morning, have the gift of this day—the 


conscious love and presence of God by name: not because we are | purpose, they would by larger spiritual excitement be 
lifted up into that atmosphere in which all men hear 


good, but because thou hast infinite compassion upon our weak- 
nesses, and infirmities, and temptations, and stumbling crndenesses. 
We are worse than little children; we have their weakness, but not 
their simplicity ; and we need to be nursed and cared for by the Love 
that is inexhaustible. Give to us the sense that there is divine love 
for us; that, if we be blind, by calling unto Jesus who passeth by, we 
may begin to see; or that, if we be in trespasses and sins, we may 
feel thy touch and hear thy voice, which shall call all the dead, and 
each one of us, into light and warmth. 

Spread, we pray thee, the gospel of peace abroad throughout the 
whole world, and slay the antichrist of hatred—that false gospel which 
sets men apart and drives them asunder. Grant that the sweet gos- 
pel that draws men together in patience with each other and in kindly 
offices of love one to another may be more and more powerful. As 
the days go on and grow longer may that blessed heavenly warmth 
make all things flourish beneath thee. 

Hear us in these our petitions—for thou lovest us, and what argu- 
ment need we more! And to thy name shall be praises, Father, Son 
and Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE INTUITIONAL ELEMENT IN 
| LIF E* 

‘** But when they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye 
shall speak: for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you.”—Marr. x., 19, 20. 

HIS passage covers, I think, one of the profoundest 
themes known—the question of spontaneity, of 
exaltation of mind, of intuition, of inspiration, of reve- 
lation. It is a subject as yet very little explored, 
though explorable in a greater degree now than ever 
before. It has much to do with practical life, and 
much to do especially with what may be called the in- 
visible life of the soul, as distinct from the ethical life 
in its relations to our fellow men. It is a passage 
which has been grossly perverted by an ignorant min- 
istry. There are men who are called to preach, they 
say, and who thank God that they never had an educa- 
tion, that they never wrote nor premeditated anything, 
and that they open their mouth and God fills it. They 
constantly refer to this passage of Scripture as a com- 
mand of God to his disciples. 

Now, a more helpless body of men for thinking 
purposes was never got together than the twelve apos- 
tles ; and for them, as it were, to cast the horoscope ; 
for them to imagine beforehand, in their simplicity and 
rudeness and ignorance, what would be best for them 
—nothing can be conceived of more preposterous than 
that; but if they gave themselves wholly to the minis- 
try of Christ, and then were called before magistrates 
(for this is the connection), it would be given them in 
that hour what they should say. The range of saying 
was very limited. It was not that they should under- 
stand all theology or all providence, or all human con- 
sciousness, or learning, but that they should have given 
them the power of defending themselves as over 
against a hostile magistracy in that hour. What 
would be their defense? Nothing. Their lives were 
not worth anything to them, or they were not fit to be 
apostles. They had a plain annunciation to make. 

Look at Peter and others of the disciples on the day 
of Pentecost, and subsequent to it. What did they 
say? They simply said, ‘‘We are disciples of one 
Jesus. We are preaching him because he told us to. 
He descended from heaven, he lived among men, he 
was crucified, he rose from the dead, he went on high, 
and thence he shall come again for his own; and we 
are his witnesses.” But when it was said to them, 
‘We forbid you to preach in this man’s name,” their 
reply was, ‘‘ Whether it be right in the sight of God 
rather than men to hearken unto you more than to 
God, judge ye.” 

The direction given them was, substantially, ‘‘ Do 
not be alarmed. You are not called to any elaborate 
pleas. You are going out as sheep among wolves. 
Be shrewd, careful; but see that you maintain your 
innocency. Be innocent as doves. Keep your sim- 
plicity of heart. Do not allow yourselves to be tricked 
into casuistry or any ingenious argument. Rest, no 
matter what befalls you. Iam with you, and will be 
careful of you, and they can only slay you, and you 
need not be afraid of men that cannot slay the soul, 
which is the real part of a man. Rest in this, that 
when the excitement and the exigency comes, there will 
be given to you from on high the Spirit of your Father 
that will tell you all that you will need to know, and 
all that will be required for that occasion.” 

Well, that is a very different thing from supposing 
that God promises the minister that he will tell him 
what to preach every Sunday, fifty-two times a year 
twice multiplied. How this shall be given to them is 
the question. That leads to the subject which I am 
going to discuss this morning—Moral Intuition. 
Whether that instinct was special to them, whether 
it was a peculiar act of God’s love and kindness in their 
case because they were called to be disciples and 
apostles, which was not to be looked for in other men, 
or whether it was simply an intimation that if they 
maintained their purity of heart and their simplicity of 


* Sunpay Mornine, May 15, 1881. Lesson: Matt. x, 1-81. 
Hrmuxs (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 604, 647, 84. Reported ex- 
pressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


the voice of God and feel the inspiration of God, is 
not here explained at all. 

The nation and the times from which the sacred 
Scriptures came were anterior to the philosophizing 
period which was ushered in later. Facts, events, 
things emotions, belong to the periods which generated 
the sacred Scriptures. Therefore when we come to 
Scripture and hear facts stated—especially those that 
concern mind, government, and the future, it is said that 
the Scripture must interpret itself. No doubt, compar- 
ing one passage with another, men get a great deal of 
light on the subject of sacred truth; but there is a 
fallacy here which is ignoble. A great many persons 
say that the Scripture is the only commentary that one 
needs. 

Now, when the Scripture says, “stone,” ‘‘rock,” 
does it explain what stone or rock is? When the 
Scripture says ‘‘lion,” does it explain what a lion is? 
You may turn to Daniel, to Ezekiel, to Revelations, to 
interpret the Bible, if you please, and the Scripture 
does not give you natural history. What do you do? 
Well, you go to the lion, and study him, and find out 
what his nature is; and then you understand Scripture. 
If the Scripture speaks of an island it does not explain 
what an island is; you cannot find a geography in the 
Bible; you ascertain what an island is outside the Scrip- 
ture; and then you go back to Scripture prepared to 
understand what an island is. So trees of Lebanon, 
oaks of Bashan, storms of every kind, and all the phe- 
nomena of human government—these are not explained 
in the Bible. The commentary of Scripture lies in the 
things which Scripture speaks of. When, therefore, 
the Bible tells about the economy of the human mind, 
the human mind is the quarter where you must dig for 
your explanation. A good many sacred men (for com- 
mon sense that gradually lapses into stupidity is always 
regarded as sacred) are accustomed to say, ‘‘ You must 
not trust to your own understanding: Scripture is God’s 
last Word and Testament, and you must stick to that.” 
And they do stick to it just as flies stick to molasses, 
so that they can neither use their legs nor their wings, 
so that they are plastered on to it. What does a man 
mean when he says, ‘“‘I must stick to Scripture”? 
That he must not use his mind—that he must not give 
his own interpretation ? Well, I should like to know 
what interpretations a man can give. ‘‘Scripture was 
made so that it interprets itself,” it is said. Then what 
is the reason that there are about two hundred sects 
all over the world, having varying interpretations, and 
being composed of honest men? It is attempted to find 
out the meaning of Scripture simply by reading the 
lines and letters of the book ; but itis said, ‘‘ The letter 
killeth: the Spirit maketh alive.” This is said of at- 
tempting to explain the truth by grammar merely, and 
not by going out into the sphere of which it is speak- 
ing and there studying what is fact and what God is to 
reveal in actual life. That has been the source of more 
fertile misdemeanors, and heresies, and confusions, and 
absurdities, than almost any other cause. 

Now with regard to this matter of moral intuitions, 
of inspirations, of revelations, of spontaneity, of exalta- 
tion, if you take the modern philosophical term for 
moral consciousness, whatever it may be, with regard 
to that you must go to the human mind to ascertain 
what the meaning of itis. Itis not taught anywhere 
else. We have not yet gone through life, and we are 
not capable of fashioning a perfectly consistent explana- 
tion of the meaning of Scripture on this point; and thus 
far the thing which is least known is the human mind. 
At last science is beginning to explore it. So long as 
it was metaphysics that was exploring it you might 
just as well have attempted to study geology by spider’s 
webs as to have attempted to study mental philosophy 
by philosophical reasoning. Not that I despise meta- 
physics; not that it has not a propcr function; but the 
human mind has got to be studied as any other science 
is studied. 

The lower forms of mind in its relations to matter 
are now being searchingly explored; and the founda- 
tions are being laid for yet higher explorations, when 
the human mind will no longer,be a territory unknown, 
but will come up into greater light, so that men will 
ascend to greater power. 

Every man recognizes the fact that the mind acts with 
different degrees of clearness and certainty under dif- 
ferent conditions. The range of the eye is very limited ; 
but you can, of course, when you are in perfect health, 
see more clearly than when your health is impaired. 
You can also see more distinctly and clearly when the 
atmospheric conditions are favorable than you can when 
they are unfavorable. There are these two limitations 
of the power of vision. 

The same is true of hearing. The limits of expansi- 
bility to which culture may develop it are comparatively 
near together. 

It is not so with faculty. The faculties of the mind 
have a wonderful power of development. We see them 


| in the more formal state developed by education, and 
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carried up so that a man hardly knows the faculty by 
which he reasoned at forty as compared with the facul- 
ty by which he reasoned when he was fourteen. The 
limit to which you can draw out the mind—for that is 
the meaning of education—is immense. 

But that is not the only limit of the expansible facul- 
ties of the mind. They are subject to instantaneous 
development. Asa grain of powder, which is small, 
but which, when touched by fire, expands instantly into 
a thousand times its bulk and diameter, and generates a 
power that was unsuspected before, so the mental fac- 
ulties can be touched with a fire that shall give them an 
immense flash and scope and penetration utterly unlike 
the ordinary experience of men in life. Ina state of 
health we feel better, think better, discuss better, and 
see nicer distinctions than we do when we are in astate 
of unhealth. Not only this, but we are conscious that 
the range over which we have scope is vastly greater. 

That is not all; there must be developed in us an- 
other power which does not belong to ordinary every- 
day development; namely, a sort of seer’s vision, by 
which we sball be able to see things before we have 
reasoned upto them. The mind has a power, as it were, 
of leaping to a conclusion without knowing what the 
intermediate steps are, after which it goes back and stead- 
ily follows up the steps to sce whether the conclusion 
which they have reached is justifiable by facts. This is 
often said to be the peculiar gift of women. Itis claimed 
that they have instantaneous perception, without being 
able to give a reason for it. It is to a larger extent de- 
veloped in women than in men; and it is just so much 
to their credit, because it certainly marks the highest 
range which the human mind ever reaches in this 
world. 

In other words, there is a latent spirit of prophecy in 
everybody who is highly organized. Not that it is 
authoritative ; not that it has the scope of that which 
belonged to the grand old prophets of antiquity ; not 
that it is appointed, that men are expected to obey it 
as a part of God’s commands; but it is part and parcel 
of that which every higher form of mind has in it. 
There is inherent in such minds the power of dashing 
far beyond the present and the known, an intuating, 
or in-seeing, or fore-seeing, or far-seeing, things which 
have been come to by the ordinary experience. 

This action of the mind is going on in its lower forms 
with everybody, as any one must see who will only 
look at his own experience from day to day. Take, 
for instance, the lower forms of that inspiration which 
fear breeds. A man is walking sluggishly home and 
thinking of the drudgery of the day, and he hears 
the fire-bell; and instantly he says, ‘‘Why, that is 
my district; how did I leave things?” Instantly he 
thinks of the way in which he left his shop and the 
fire; and then he says to himself, ‘‘If it is there, what 
treasure I have in that shop, open and exposed! Why, 
there is powder there!” In an instant that man, not 
by any slow process of analyzing, but with a flash, 
thinks of a thousand things; and they are all material 
things; they are not higher thoughts and realities at 
all. Fear stimulates men. In an hour of arousing 
from sleep men are sometimes misty ; and their brain 
will not wake up; but at other times their minds are 
awake instantly, and all over; and in a second they 
comprehend everything, high and low, right and left; 
and they do more knowing in that second than they do 
thinking in a whole hour ordinarily. 

So the desire for property has its perversion in 
others. Oftentimes the mind is that wand which the 
necromancer carries around, and by -vhich he tells 
where the veins of metal are. If aman has a strongly 
developed brain power, and his leading idea is gold, 
he has an instinct of the ways of Providence by which 
he avoids those things which are unfavorable and avails 
himself of those things which are favorable to its 
organization. Other men walk along the airy line of 
the inventive faculties. Others work on the plane of 
philosophical power. Scholars have the phrase ‘‘crit- 
ical judgment.” When a difficult passage is being 
studied by a ripe scholar of a large brain, he says, 
‘“‘This must mean so and so”; or, ‘‘This is the diffi- 
culty, and here is the solution of it.” His mind leaps 
forward to what he is coming to; and now he goes to 
work to fortify and prove it; but the critical judgment is 
brought to bear, not upon facts, but upon intuitions of 
facts. Of course when the flash of inspiration comes to a 
man in practical matters there must be material for it to 
illuminate oract upon. Ifin agallery of pictures there 
is a central electric fire, and the light flashes into the 
room, a spectator who has a liking for pictures, stand- 
ing there, feels the inspiration in a minute; and if the 
light instantly goes out, he exclaims, ‘‘I have seen 
them: I know them; let the light go out”; but if a 
man is in an empty room, where there is nothing on 
the walls, if the light were to flash, he might look 
around and not know anything more than he did be- 
fore. Let a man store his mind with knowledge, with 
facts, with realities, with materials of various kinds, 
and then, when swelling, flashing revelations come, he 
has something for them to inspire; but they never 


inspire emptiness or ignorance; they merely give. to 
what a man does know, facts, principles, materials, 
spiritual or ethical forms and proportions and revela- 
tory power for the future. 

These truths are not disputed. They are familiar 
to men who are acquainted with human nature. 
They lay the foundation for a statement on the way to 
a more perfect statement by and by, in regard to the 
expansibility of the faculties of the mind under the 
proper stimulus, whether from within or from without, 
of different powers that inhere inthe mind under normal 
excitement of a high character, or under a low and 
ordinary form of excitement. 

Let me state some facts which are recognized as in- 
disputable. First, in business affairs this class of 
flashings are the highest and best. They are not 
absolutely certain, but they come nearer to certainty 
than any ordinary thinking. Nothing is certain that 
depends upon imperfect instruments. You cannot 
measure anything with absolute certainty. There 
never was a scale made that did not leave a fractional 
interval where mistake might come in. The cye is not 
certain. You may look out and in and not see it. 
Men having eyes see not, having ears they hear not, 
and having hearts they do not understand. In other 
words, the man himself is an imperfect being. There- 
fore none of his processes are certain. Nothingis any 
more than proximately certain. Intuition is not cer- 
tain; but it comes nearer to being cer‘uin than any 
other form of mental activity. 

In art, in literature, in oratory, inspirations are the 
basis of genius, and they are indispensable toit. Men 
who, thinking along the line of religion, say that such 
experiences are dangerous, that they are fanaticisms, de- 
mand them when they turn to literature. They de- 
mand them if they are speaking of Goethe, or Shake- 
speare, or Jonson, or Beaumont, or Fletcher, or of 
any others of the old dramatists. They are mere pro- 
saic fellows unless they have the divine fire of in- 
spiration. 

So it isin painting. A man who can paint an ob- 
ject just as itis supposed to be, is looked upon asa 
wonderful artist by uncultivated people; but what a 
picture does to the man who looks at it depends upon 
who the man is and what he sees. The picture of a 
tree to some men is a thing that has bark on it, and 
whose bark has little interstices in it; and if the 
painter has represented a fly crawling up the tree, 
people say, ‘‘ Wnat an artist he is! See that fly. It 
is just as natural as life.” What they call a picture is 
something that is just like something else. 

As I said, in literature and oratory and all the ele- 
ments that are supposed to be possessed by genius, 
these inspirations are regarded as being indispensable. 
Not that there is not a good deal of rubbish connected 
with them. There is no human process in which there 
is not a good deal of rubbish. The wheat has chaff; 
but when the wheat is green, the chaff is a mother’s 
bosom to it; and the little kernel sucks all its milk out 
of it; and when the chaff has served its purpose as a 
mother of the wheat it drops off. And in all human 
processes there is an amount of waste material which 
we do not take into account. In the process of 
thought, when ciphering an eclipse, there is a vast 
‘amount of waste. In all historical and philosophical 
reasoning there is no small amount of waste. But these 
and other processes are not invalidated by this waste. 

In regard to these inspirations, these intuitions, these 
higher methods of interpreting mind, it does not fol- 
low because one has them that he has the whole 
truth; it merely supposes that the truth is more likely 
to be in them than in men that are looking very low 
down. In other words, there is in moral intuitions 
room for error; there is in the spirit of prophecy room 
for error; there is in the most sacred writings from 
the most sacred men the human element; and they 
would not be fit for God’s purposes in this world if the 
human element were all cleaned out of them. In 
teaching men it is necessary that men should be 
brought alongside of men. If we are to have a mag- 
nificent disclosure, the mind must be born to that; 
and although moral intuitions of great natures that 
have been brought up under special providence, and 
equipped for special work on the part of God, will be 
less liable to error than others, yet no man ever lived, 
except he of Jerusalem and Galilee, in whom it could 
be said that there was noerror. There is error in in- 
tuitions, in moral conscientiousness, in fore-seeing ; but 
it does not invalidate it. There is less in these things 
than in ordinary experiences. They are more reliable 
than the report of the eye or of the ear. 

We know, too, that these intuitions, these flashes 
of prophecy should be corrected. We dig gold out of 
a vein, and we Know that there is dross init. Gold 
absolutely pure is seldom found anywhere; but we do 
not reject the ore if there is only ninety per cent. of 
goldinit. I think that men who buy dry mines, and 
spend good money on nothing at all, ought to be will 
ing to take a mine that has ore with ninety per cent. of 
pure metal init. If it has fifty per cent., or forty per 


cent., oreven twenty per cent., it is worth working: 
it more than pays expenses. 

Now, in honest natures the dross in these premoni- 
tions, these fore-seeings, is not so small that there is 
eighty per cent., or seventy percent., or sixty per cent., 
or even fifty per cent. of pure truth; and so far as con- 
duct is concerned, all these fore-lookings which the 
mind forms in respect to great truths we are to subject 
to ordinary tests and experiments. 

Christ says, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall — them ”; 
and by their results you shall know your own specula. 
tions and tendencies. 

The first, the primary great benefit that comes from 
these moral intuitions is the comfort and direction of 
the individual. They clear his horizon; they furnish 
him with something ethereal, something ideal, some- 
thing noble, something worthy of him; they redeem 
him from darkness; they lift him out of bondage; he 
communes with God and with spirits; he lives above 
the vulgar clod. 

At first it is special to the individual; but when by fre- 
quentand careful inspection and comparison with known 
laws and forces error is detected, he purifies them and 
purifies them until by and by what was really arevelation, 
an inspiration, an intuition to him, he works down to the 
ordinary forms of practical life; and then it is in a shape 
in which he can teach it to his children. He lays the 
line of God’s truth along his ethical conduct and keeps 
himself free from bodily complications. He is nota 
glutton nor a drunkard; and his mind is perpetually 
going over into the cloud-land, if you might so say, of 
the future. And let him beware not to bring his crude 
and rude inspirations constantly into the pulpit. I 
know that was the fashion; but it was a reaction from 
an excessively literal and logical age. It might just as 
well have been said, in the time of the apostles, that a 
man should carry into company every day just what 
was given him on that day. It would have been very 
inconvenicnt. 

Now aman is to search for knowledge as for hid 
treasures ; and above all he is to search for those higher 
forms of knowledge that teach the disposition—faith, 
hope and love, the three things which death cannot 
touch. There is no acid that can bite them. There is no 
power in death that can harm these three jewels of our 
life—faith, which is the atmospheric wing of a glorious 
imagination ; hope, which is that tendency of the mind 
which helps up and on and out, and sees everything 
redeemed from fear and threat, and lives in the realiza- 
tion of the beauty of the universe and of a man’s own 
self; and love, that has no definition. Words cannot 
compass it, and human experience stands shrunken 
and aghast before love as it is in God, and sometimes 
in human conception; and everything, everybody is 
obliged to say, ‘‘It is not in me”—the mother, ‘It is 
not in me”; and the child, ‘‘It is not in me.” It is 
not in the sea, nor on the land, nor in the air. Only 
thou that art Love, and the Father of Love in all the 
universe, can say, ‘‘ It is in me.” 

We know that these inspirations, these inlookings, 
these intuitions, work mostly beyond the senses, and 
beyond matter, in that vast formless atmosphere, the 
invisible. 

Now, is it unreasonable to expect that a certain de- 
gree of excitability of mind, carried up into that state, 
will enter into an aura, or atmosphere, which is God ? 
God is not a body. He is personal in a general sense ; 
and he who really enters into a sphere so high as the 
atmosphere which surrounds God receives in that at- 
mosphere, as it were, the divine force or inspiration. 

What was the root of fasting? It was killing the 
body so that the mind, absolutely free from it and all 
the coarse elements which belonged to it, should rise 
into that unknown region as a pure mind, and so fall 
into the stratum where it meets the divine aura. 

We know one thing—that blind aerolites that move 
through the air, the moment they strike the atmosphere | 
of this world blaze and pass down the horizon, glow- 
ing, to destruction, or rather to change of sphere. 
When a man’s mind has risen into the atmosphere of 
God it blazes, not for destruction, but for illumination 
and guidance. 

When Christ, therefore, says to bis Aactptes, ‘*When 


ye are brought before magistrates, do not think what 


ye shall say: in that hour it shall be given you of your 
Father what ye shall say,” a man who is in the con- 
scious heroism of a noble cause, willing to go to death, 
stands in the presence of tribunals, pitying them. It 
is possible for a man to stand before the pomp of the 
bench and the insignia of government, himself poor, 
unshaved, unwashed, manacled, the contempt of all 
who look upon him, and yet be the only grand center, 
while all the rest are base and vulgar, and feel it and 
know it; and to the disciples who were to go out on 
their Master’s errand, when brought before synagogues, 
rulers of the temple, or civil officers, Christ says, 
“Simply lift yourselves into the atmosphere of God, 
and he will give you that which is to be said.” Very 
little was needed. Example is louder than any words. 

Now, God has given that message to us as well as to 
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his disciples. Is it not a message to every one in re- 
gard to all the ways of life? Why are you barbarously 
imprisoned by your fears? Why do you carry burdens 
all the day on account of the fears of an unexplored 
next day, next week or next month? Why do you fish 
on the troubled stream of fear and bring to land fish 
that have no money in their mouth? Why do you not 
say, ‘‘ Let my life flow tranquil and pure in that higher 
realm of faith and trust, and let the future take care of 
itself” ? 


It is for us, as. the children of God, to wake up that. 


sleeping power which isinus; to give wings to the 
fancy ; but not to call every fancy that visits us abso- 
lute truth. A part of the development which every 
man needs to enter into is that relation of love and 
trust and obedience which lifts the whole disposition 
to an altitude that makes it wise in spiritual and prac- 
tical things. A part of the education of every man 
should be to cultivate, to develop, to lay open his mind 
for the upper sphere. 

It is said that men are liable to call the manifesta- 
tions of the baser passions inspirations. I meet that at 
once by the statement that the inspirations are them- 
selves to be the judges. We are told that before we claim 
that they are absolute and stable truths we are to wait 
until we repeat them; but there are some things that 
cannot be repeated. When once you have seen the 
face of a friend in a crowd, and in the hustling of other 
men cannot find him again, you say, ‘‘ That makes no 
difference; I saw him, though I cannot find him again.” 
And seeing has laid the foundation of certainty in your 
thought that when you shall come to appear before God 
there are things which shall be made known to you. 

We can all live in that direction, my brethren. We 
can live by faith and not sight—for that is the inner- 
most meaning ofit. Moses, itis said, livedto er ure the 
vast work which he performed because he ]* d as see. 
ing him whois invisible. The might a... power of 
human life lies in the invisible. There is in every one 
of us, either partially disclosed or wholly undisclosed, 
_ the capacity to rise out of the visible and real into the 
more glorious part of the world, that is given to insight, 
to ideality, to faith. 

May God give you a harbor and a refuge; may there 
be for every one of youa pavilioninto which you can 
run where God may hide you until the storm is past. 


Religious Mews, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT BUFFALO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | - 


S a body of men it may be safely said that th As- 
sembly is thoroughly representative. It contains 
a far greater proporiion of pastors than usual and the 
deliverances are characterized by a wholesome affection 
for stability. One sees also that there is a genuine love 
for Christian fellowship with all other portions of the 
church; while it is rather peculiar that the list of 
corresponding delegates and of representatives from 
other bodies is exceedingly meager. But such an ear- 
nest protest as that uttered almost immediately against 
a merely Presbyterian list of topics for the week of 
prayer was highly indicative of the tenor and trend 
of late actions. 

I do not find here so many prominent men as [I sup- 
posed, but I do find some of the very soundest and 
ablest counselors—the men who have conducted and 
shaped the policy of Presbyterianism for the past ten 
years. Paxton, and Hall, and Hatfield, and Darling, 
and Moore, and Patterson, and Craven, and a host of 
others are here and at work. The utterances of this 
Assembly are notable then, not for rhetoric, but for 
logic, and not for flash, but for judgment. 

It is late enough in the session for me to venture 
some positive language as to the style and tone of this 
Assembly. It is liberal without being lax; earnest 
without being eloquent; forcible without being con- 
troversial, and very free from pestilent forces of every 
sort. The irrepressibles are in their cages away off 
somewhere else. Dr. Nathaniel West, the great pro- 
tester, is here, it is true, but the Assembly closed on 
him as the Red Sea did on Pharaoh, and his voice has 
not been heard. It may be unkind to mention the 
fact, but in the interest of truth and progress it ought 
to be mentioned, that this same Dr. Nathaniel West 
had & great deal better have staid at home. He may 
be a master in Israel, but he certainly don’t understand 
some things very well. However, we will come to 
him again in a moment. 

The contest for Moderator was sharp and close. 
Dr. Darling had no less formidable an opponent than 
Dr. William E. Moore, compiler of the Assembly’s 
Digest and a pastor at Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Moore’s 
personal strength, especially in Ohio and that vicinity, 
was great, and so great that if there had been a few 
hours more of canvassing the sea-sand might have 
settled on his side of the fence. As it was, the vote 


ran almost level until Michigan Synod was reached, 


and then Darling forged to the front by a stray vote. 
Western New York completed the victory, and the 
actual counted vote, registered independently by the 
Rev. Ambrose C. Smith,of Galena, and the Rev. Samuel 
W. Duffield, of Altoona, was precisely the same. It was 
a remarkable result when one remembers that the an- 
nouncements were vird voce and that the church is 
difticult to hear in, if some of the brethren do not 
much more than whisper their wishes in a confidential 
manner from a distance of a hundred feet. Dr. Dar- 


| 


| to refer to the Committee on Doctrine and Worship a propo- 


ling had 266 votes and Dr. Moore had 210; and only | 


the presidency of Hamilton College 
having a moderator as well as several Presidents and a 
few cabinet officers. 

For temporary clerks the Rev. J. N. Crocker, of 
Albany Presbytery; the Rev. S. W. Duffield, of 
Huntingdon Presbytery; the Rev. Geo. E. Jones, of 
Baltimore Presbytery ; and the Rev. Ambrose C. Smith, 
of Freeport Presbytery, were chosen. 
H. Roberts, the librarian of Princeton, acts as Per- 
sick and absent. Rev. Dr. Hatfield, the Stated Clerk, 
is at his post as usual. 


The Rev. Win. . 


saved Ohio from | 


Wilson. A motion was offered by the Rev. Marshall B. Smith 
sition to make the following addition to the articles of re- 
ligion : 

The wicked, condemned by Christ the righteous Judge, shall auf- 
fer everlasting punishment in hell; but the righteous shall see God, 
and be forever with the Lord, in whose presence there is fullness of 
joy, and at whose right hand there is pleasure forevermore. 

The Rev. Dr. Cooper said he regretted exceedingly that 
this matter had been brought up; if urged, it would split the 
church from top to bottom. If any such article of faith were 
adopted, he said, it would drive him and many of his breth- 
ren from the Reformed Episcopal church, which he had 
joined because he thought in it he could worship with a free 
conscience. Judge Savage warmly seconded his remarks. 
Bishop Nicholson referred the question to the Committee, 
and an appeal from the decision of the chair was not sus- 
tained. 


GLEANINGS 
MIDDLE STATES. 
—The Rev. C. H. Pannell, of this city, has accepted a Congregs. 


4 . j j 
manent Clerk in place of Dr. Cyrus Dickson, who is | One ee 


What an Assembly would be | 


and become of itself without Dr. Hatfield’s guiding | 


hand no man living can foresee. 

Dr. John Hall—as usual—is about the most hard- 
worked man in the Assembly. Some one remarked to 
me last evening that he was going to introduce a reso- 
lution requesting Dr. Hall to favor the Assembly with 
an address on some topic of his own choosing, that we 
might hear his voice! Sunday-schools, Freedmen, 
Historical Society—everything, in short—claims him, 
and his conscientious performance of his duty will not 
let him say no. He always has something good and 
sound to say, and every sentence strikes its mark. I 
wish I could say the same for Dr. Paxton in this con- 
nection. No man is more beloved than he is, and no 
man’s sincerity is more trusted. His opening sermon 
was truly admirable ; and yet even he has been caught 
napping and has made a serious mistake. It has all 
come from his confidence in Dr. Nathaniel West. 

There was, to make a long story short, a Committee 
on the Revision of the Book of Discipline in the 
former O. S. Assembly. This came over as a legacy 
into the Reunion. At Pittsburg, three years since, 


the Committee was reorganized, and the word ‘ Re- 


vision” was unquestioningly used all the time. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. West was made a member of it, for his 
decided ability and power of research are beyond 
criticism. But he always will be the crooked stick in 
the pile, and he was the one and only crooked stick in 
this one. Sound Presbyterians like Craven and McGill 
and Moore and Hatfield, and Judges Breckinridge and 
Strong might be united in their opinions, but Nathaniel 
West chose to differ. He brought to this Assembly a 
minority report signed by himself alone. And, worst 
of all, he stirred up Dr. Humphrey, of Louisville—a 
good and true man, and a man of weight besides— 
and he put a perfect bee in Dr. Paxton’s bonnet. 
It was simply vexatious to have the Committee 
hampered by the resolutions offered by Dr. Hum- 
phrey, but it was still worse to have Dr. Paxton, evidently 
in most sincere trepidation, warn the Assembly that 
danger lurked in the grass and that the Committee were 
bent upon chopping up the palladium of Presbyterian 
liberty for kindling wood. The best friends of a well- 
beloved man deeply and profoundly regret that the Com- 
mittee should have been so dreadfully misjudged and that 
he of all men should have been turned aside himself. And 
now, in the interest of history and of true information, 
Iam compelled to say what is to-day published in the 
papers here, that Dr. West has this whole matter to 
answer. He and no other has so opened the secret 
counsel of the Committee upon purely tentative propo- 
sitions as to cause a feeling of which more may be 
heard hereafter than is heard now, and because of 
which true and conservative progress is seriously 
delayed. 

I have no time to speak of other themes. The Chi- 
nese have had their defender; the matter of the sup- 
ply of men for the ministry has been thoroughly inves- 
tigated; the dandruff of the Board of Publication has 
been stirred up with a fine-tooth comb by the Rev. 
Rufus Green, of New Jersey. The Assembly have 
talked business and acted business steadily along. 
There is an important movement as to unemployed 
churches and vacant ministers—I see that is a slip, but 
let it go!—and there ‘is another in the direction of a 
sound and unexcitable temperance organization, a 
committee on a permanent basis to oversee and purify 
the denominational behavior. If I were describing 
men I could easily spend some pages on that. But I 
close as I began by saying that this is a common- 
sensical, fearless body of liberally conservi tive men, 
whose deliverances will have weight and force. 


The Eighth General Council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church began its session in the Fifth Reformed Episcopal 
church in this city last week. Bishop William R. Nicholson 
presided. The bishops present were Charles E. Cheney 
Samuel Fellows, P. F. Stevens, James A. Latane and Edward 


—The Congregational church at Seneca Falls, N. Y., will celebrate 
the removal of its debt by a jubilee June 5th. 

—The Rev. Albert J. Lyman, pastor of the South Church, Brook- 
lyn, has been voted a year’s leave of absence to travel in Europe and 
the Holy Land 

—A memorial is to be erected to the late Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin. 
It will take the form of a decoration of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, and will cost, with stained glass windows, about $20,000 
Mr. Louis C. Tiffany has charge of the matter. 

—The first annual meeting of the First Congregational Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was held May 6th. The church was organized May 
6, 1880, with 82 members ; added during the year on confession, 11; 
by letter, 71; total, 82; dismissed by letter, 3; deceased, 1; present 
number, 160. Money taken in Sunday collections for parish expenses, 
$2,564; contributed to missions, $1,284; paid and eubacribed for 
church edifice, $15,250; in smaller snms for various objecta, $201 ; 
total for the year, $20,574. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. E. Y. Hincks has resigned the pastorate of the State 
Street Church, Portland, Me. 

—The Congregational church at Middletown, Vt., will celebrate its 
centennia! anniversary June 23d. 

—The Rev. Levi Rodgers was installed pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Georgetown, Mass., May 4th. 

—The Rev. Edward Everett Hale asks the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, to appoint a colleagne minister. 

—The Congregationalists of Charlemont, Mass., have engaged the 
Rev. C. L. Guild, of Buckland, to preach for them the coming year. 

—The Rev. Lamartine A. Hall, «-f the Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, has been called to the East Gloucester Congregational Church. 

—The Winthrop Congregational Church at Holbrook, Mass., has 
installed the Rev. H. A. Lovering, after having been without a pastor 
for nine years. 

—The Rev. Dr. Beckwith has closed his pastorate of the Second 
Church, Waterbury, Conn., and becomes pastor of the Third Church, 
San Francisco. 

—It is said that the Rev. George Allen, of Massachusetts, is the 
only minister living who attended the first meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions. 

—The Rev. S. B. Hershey has resigned from the West Street 
Church in Danbury, Conn., and the Rev. A. A. Hurd from the Con- 
gregational church in Scotland, Conn. 

—The ordination of the Rev. F. T. Latham as pastor of the Hast- 
ing’s Hill Charch, in Suffield, Conn., took place last week. Dr. A. J. 
Gage, of Hartford, delivered the sermon. 

—Mr. Phillips Brooks preached a beautiful memorial sermon in 
memory of the late Dr. Vinton, in Boston, May 15th, in which he 
said that the foundations of the wonderful growth of the Episco- 
pacy in that city were laid by Dr. Vinton. 

THE WEST. 

—Archbishop Henni, of Milwaukee, Wis., is lying at the point of 
death. 

—The Rev. W. D. Thomas has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
church, La Crosse, Wis. 

—The Rev. J. Irving Smith has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
church in Galesville, Wis. 

—A Congregational church of twelve members was organized at 
Eden, Minn., May 8th. 

—The Rev. La Roy S. Hand has accepted the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational church at Ogden, Mo. 

—Twelve persons united with the Congregational church at East 
Saginaw, Mich., at the last Communion. 

—The First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, has called the mek 
Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass. 

—The First Congregational Church, Denver, Col., 
members May ist, making fifty since Jan. Ist. 

—S. A. Norton, of the last class of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, has accepted a call to the Congregational Church at Amboy, 


received fifteen 


—The Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago, has called 
the Rev. John Hemphill, of San Francisco, to succeed Dr. F. L. 
Patton as its pastor. 
_—The Bethany Congregational Church, San Francisco, Cal., has re- 
ceived thirty-nine additions since Jan. 1, and now has just 200 mem- 
bers, of whom sixty are Chinese. 

—The Rev. John R. Paxton, pastor of the New York Avenue Pres- 
bytertan Church, Washington, D. C., has declined a call tothe Second 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, IIl. 

—The General Synod of the Reformed Church of the U. S. met at 
Tiffin, Ohio, May 18th. The Rev. David Kanhaus, of Philadelphia, 
the retiring president, preached the opening sermon. 

—The Rev. B. A. Warfield, of Pittsburg, Pa., has declined an in- 
vitation to succeed the Rev. Dr. Patton as Professor of Theology in 
the Presbyterian Theologica] Seminary at Chicago. 

—Prof. Charles Elliott, D.D., hus published a protest against the 
summary manner in which he was removed from the professorship 
of Hebrew in the Presbyterian Seminary of the Northwest. 

—The Brewers’ Association closed a two days’ session in Chicago 
May 12th, having voted to resist all anti-temperance movements to the 
utmost, and to provide money with which to test, in the Supreme 
Court, the constitutionality of the Kansas law. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Episcopal Bishop of South Carolina has been denouncing 
the duel in vigorous terms. 

—L. T. Warner, Esq., of Louisville, Ky., has given $40,000 to the 
Broadway Tabernacle (Presbyterian), on condition that $16,000 more 
be raised to free the church from debt. The latter condition was 


promptly complied with. 
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RAWLINSON'S ANCIENT MONARCHIES.' 

One cannot turn the pages of this great work of Raw- 
linson’s, now offered to the American public in this new 
and cheap edition, without ever-growing wonder. It 
is a standing monument of one of the most marvelous 
of modern achievements. Almost the entire contents 
of these large and well-filled volumes, replete with in- 
formation respecting the famous monarchies of ancient 
Asia, represent a positive addition made to historical 
knowledge within the present generation. If we ex- 
cept Persia, which owes its place in classic writings to 
its contests with Greece, the other great empires of the 
East were but a few years since little more than empty 
names. Some vague stories survived of the magnifi- 
cence of the capitals and of the grandeur and exploits 
of afew kings, and the rest was a total blank. And 
now, to our amazement, we behold these empires, which 
had fallen to decay one after another before the father 
of Greek history began his gossiping narrative, rescued 
from the oblivion of ages, and we are set face to face with 
the long-buried forms of extinct civilizations. 

Of course such volumesas these would have been quite 
impossible but for the well-directed excavations of Botta, 
Layard and their associates forty years ago upon the 
site of ancient Nineveh, when the world rang with the 
news of their unexpected discoveries. Those unin- 
viting heaps of shapeless rubbish, which had lain un- 
disturbed for ages, suddenly revealed their treasures ; 
and the fortunate explorers found themselves in the 
halls and chambers of mighty kings, whose walls were 
emblazoned with pictured scenes from every form of 
contemporaneous life and with copious records in 
strange, unknown characters. Such unexampled suc- 
cess naturally stimulated fresh researches at Babylon 
and at Persepolis, and throughout Mesopotamia, Chal- 
dea and Susiana by Ainsworth, Loftus, Oppert, Flandin 
and others. No other mine of such prodigious wealth 
remained to be uncovered as that first found; for un- 
fortunately the painted bricks of Babylon were a less 
reliable material than the sculptured gypsum slabs of 
Khorsabad, Koyunjik and Nebbi-Yunus. Nevertheless 
new sites were identified; the foundations of ancient 
temples and structures were laid bare; old implements 
and utensils, and works of art, and personal ornaments, 
inscribed bricks, and clay tablets, and cylinders, and 
seals, and stone obelisks, together with numberless 
vestiges of ancient life and manners, were brought to 
light. These only needed to be carefully estimated and 
skillfully combined, and likewise compared on the one 
hand with the scanty hints to be culled from early 
writers, and on the other with the strangely persistent 
customs still prevailing in the Orient, to put us in posses- 
sion of reliable and certain knowledge respecting those 
early ages to which these monuments belong. 

The minute accuracy and varied character of the re- 
presentations at Nineveh leave little to be desired in re- 
spect to Assyrian life and manners which is capable of 
being exhibited to the eye. These render us familiar 
with their style of conducting military operations; their 
weapons and martial engines and war chariots; their 
sieges and battles and fortifications ; with their modes of 
transportation by land and water; their arts of construc- 
tion and of design; their instruments of music; their 
occupations and sports; their festivities and religious 
ceremonies; their dress and domestic furniture and the 
luxury and etiquette of courts; their gradations of rank 
from the monarch to the captive ; their barbarities and 
penal executions. The information respecting these 
matters in the other kingdoms, even in Babylon and 
Persia, is much more scanty. Still something is known 
and more can be inferred. And all the facts which can 
be gathered from every available quarter are here 
spread before the reader and the basis indicated upon 
which they rest. 

The inscriptions being in an unknown character and 
an unknown language, were at first of course a sealed 
book. But the key to their interpretation was already 
partially provided in the tri-lingual legends of the Per- 
sian kings. A few of the briefer of these had already 
reached Europe, and a beginning had been made in 
the work of deciphering them. To these were added 
the great Behistun monument, copied by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, and the Arian column of these tablets was 
thenceforth thorougily intelligible. Persian history 
was enriched by Darius’s own record of the extent of 
his empire and the events of his reign, and his faith in 
Auramazda, together with smaller and less important 
manifestoes from his successors and from Cyrus. And 
a fixed point was thus given from which to proceed 
with some certainty in making out the parallel columns, 
one of which was clearly identical with the new char- 
acter found at Nineveh and Babylon. As the perplex- 
ities of this most complicated system of writing were 
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gradually unraveled, Assyrian, Babylonish and Chalde- 
an history began to take shape. Tiglatte Pileser I., Sar- 
gon, Sennacherib, Assurbanipal and other Assyrian 
kings detail their successive campaigns and the prom- 
inent events of their reigns. Nebuchadnezzar, in his 
standard inscription, recites his works for beautifying 
his capital. Brief records remain of some of the older 
kings of Chaldea. Formidable lists of monarchs pre- 
viously unheard of are made out. The eponym canon 
settles the succession of the Assyrian kings and fixes the 
length of their reigns during hundreds of years, and by 
the record of eclipses establishes determinate dates 
from which the whole may be reckoned. The historian 
can thus make out—with many unfilled gaps it is true— 
the general course of events, the policy pursued by 
different monarchs, the rise, progress and decline of 
the great Assyrian empire, with notices more or less 
full of the rest. 

But the inscribed tablets contain besides docu- 
ments of the most various sorts, business transactions, 
deeds of sale, medical and other prescriptions, magical 
incantations, mythical legends, addresses to the gods, 
glossaries, and treatises on different subjects; so that 
in time we may become acquainted with the whole 
range of Assyrian thought and the extent of their scien- 
tific knowledge. 

To the student of language these inscriptions have 
revealed a new branch of the Semitic tongues, whose 
lexical and grammatical analogies are attracting atten- 
tion, and are coming to have a recognized place in 
philological investigations; while the puzzles growing 
out of the non-Semitic elements of speech which they 
contain and the mystery which overhangs the origin 
and nature of this strange system of writing still oc- 
cupy the learned. 

The points of contact between these new discoveries 
and the Scriptures are of great and growing interest. 
Much of what was previously known of Babylon and 
Nineveh was derived from the Bible. The captive 
Israelites were located in the cities of the Medes; and 
the Medes are named by the prophets among the de- 
stroyers of Babylon. The scene of the book of Esther 
is laid in Persia, and Ezra and Nehemiah belong to the 
period when the Jews were subject to the King of Per- 
sia. The Bible record of the founding of Babylon and 
Nineveh has been an important aid to explorers in re- 
gard to the localities in the neighborhood of these great 
capitals. Abraham’s early home in Ur of the Chal- 
dees has been identified. Chedorlaomer, who invaded 
the land of Canaan in Abraham’s days, has a name 
strikingly analogous to those read upon the monuments, 
and the foray itself has its parallels in that same period. 
The portion of Assyrian history for which the monu- 
ments furnish the amplest materials is thatin which 
the fortunes of the Jewish people were most affected 
by their encroachments. All the kings of Assyria, that 
are named in the Bible, reappear upon the monuments 
except Pul, whose identity is a matter of dispute. 
The familiar names of Uzziah, Hezekiah, and Manasseh, 
kings of Judah, Omri, Ahab, and Menahem, kings of 
Israel, Benhadad and Hazael, kings of Syria, occur in 
the royal despatches. Sennacherib’s own account of 
his invasion of Palestine is a welcome supplement to 
the narrative in Kings, confirming the Scripture record 
in every particular except its disastrous termination, 
which he discreetly suppresses. Sargon’s details of the 
overthrow of Samaria and the captivity of its inhabit- 
ants precisely match the Scripture statements, while 
supplying additional information and adding to the 
vividness of the impression. 

While there is an apparent discrepancy in certain 
dates affecting events recorded in Canmon, which has 
not yet found a satisfactory solution, there is a very 
remarkable correspondence throughout in the facts 
related or referred to. An illustration may here be 
given of the confirmations found even in minute and 
incidental matters, which it is believed has never been 
publicly noticed before. In 1 Kings, xx., 16, we read 
of ‘‘ the thirty and two kings that helped” Benhadad, 
king of Syria. In the inscriptions we frequently find 
associated with Benhadad the king of Hamath and 
twelve other kings (Menant, ‘‘Rois d’Assyrie,” pp. 
114, 115). Hamath, according to other inscriptions 
(Schrader, ‘‘ Keilinschriften,” p. 115), was divided into 
nineteen districts, the chiefs of which, together with 
the king of Hamath, would make twenty, and these 
added to the twelve before mentioned make thirty-two. 
The monumental legends even lend their confirmation to 
Scripture truth in the well-known coincidences between 
the Mosaic record and the Chaldean story of the flood, 
the creation and fall. 


MIND AND BRAIN.' 

Aristotle regarded the heart as the seat of the ‘‘ra- 
tional soul.” The brain was looked upon by this prince 
of philosophers as a comparatively useless organ, whose 
only function was to cool the heart. According to the 
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latest opinion of scientific authorities, the functions of | 
the mind are performed in the rim of gray matter of 
which the outermost layer of the brain consists. There 
sensation ends and thought begins. There are the 
‘‘end-stations” where the messages from the outside 
world are delivered, and where volitions originate. 
But though anatomists have succeeded in following the 
trail thus far, and have, so to speak, cornered the mind 
and driven it into close quarters, they seem as far as 
ever from seeing the mind itself or from learning what 
it is. 

Mental science is as distinct from physical science to- 
day as it ever was. The nerves are excited by motions. 
These motions are delivered to the brain, and there be- 
come transformed into things as different from the mo- 
tions in which they originate as light is from darkness. 
The nerve of the eye when excited causes the sensa- 
tion of light. This excitation may be produced by un- 
dulations of the luminiferous ether, by electricity, by 
congestion, or by a blow on the head; in every case 
the message along the nerve is, in the brain, translated 
into the sensation of light. The messages delivered by 
the nerve of the ear are translated into the sensation of 
sound. But these various sensations are altogether 
different from the physical excitements producing them. | 
So also are the thoughts and volitions radicslly differ- 
ent from the sensations. _ 

The mind is the most wonderfu! laboratory in exist- 
ence. The transformation of Aaron’s gold is nothing 
to that which takes place in the ‘‘cerebral cortex.” 
Aaron’s gold came out a calf: the sensations of the 
external world enter the brain and come out poetry and 
music and all the circle of aspirations and endeavors 
characteristic of spontaneous activity and moral re- 
sponsibility. 

Whatever there is in the book under review to dis- 
turb the reader’s belief in the non-material nature of 
mind may be set down to the author’s gratuitous at- 
tempts to be a philosopher. His scientific statements 
need disturb no one’s traditional belief in the distinc- 
tion between spiritual essence and material substance. 
As a presentation of what is now known concerning 
the mind’s dependence upon the brain as an organ, the 
present volume is judicial, perspicuous and complete. 
Nor is it merely a dry detail of technical matter. About 
every other chapter is a storehouse of interesting facts 
and anecdotes illustrative of the subject. The author 
describes in detail the nervous structure of the various 
classes of animals, pays ample respect to the mental 
powers of the lower members of the animal system, 
compares at length the brain of man with that of other 
vertebrates, and makes extensive comparisons between 
the brains of different races of men. In his chapter on 
‘*Phrenology, Old and New,” he pronounces the sys- 
tem of Gall and Spurzheim fallacious in almost every 
respect. The absurdity of the old system of phrenol- 
ogy is made to appear from the facts that the shape of 
the skull is not a true index to the shape of the brain, 
and that many of the mental powers operate through 
internal convolutions of the ‘‘ cerebral cortex.” But 
while discarding the attempts to determine the mental 
capacity of different persons by an examination of the 
external contour of the skull, the fundamental assump- 
tion of phrenology, namely, that the various kinds of. 
mental action are dependent upon particular portions 
of the brain for their manifestation, is accepted with 
unimportant reservations. Dr. Bastian does not go so 
far as Prof. Ferrier in his attempts definitely to localize 
the perceptive centers ; but, with Dr. Brown-Séquard, 
he believes we have to do not with ‘‘topographically 
separate areas of brain tissue,” but with ‘‘ distinct cell 
and fiber mechanisms existing in a more or less diffuse 
a'.d mutually interblended manner.” Prof. Bastian 
also ‘‘ decidedly rejects the supposition” ‘‘ that human 
beings are mere conscious automata,” and holds on to 
a belief in free will and moral obligation, and recog- 
nizes the possibility of self-education and the duty of 
self-control. 


Outlines of the Historyof Art. By Dr. Wilhelm Liibke, 
Professor at the Polytechnic Institute and at the Art School 
in Stuttgart. A new translation, from the seventh German 
edition. Edited by Clarence Cook. Two volumes, fully 
illustrated. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) This 
able and comprehensive work is absolutely invaluable to 
the student of art; and these publishers have done the com- 
munity a good service in bringing out this fine edition at a 
reduced price, so that the cost of the work will nolonger be 
a bar to its possession by those who especially need it. Pro- 
fessor Liibke covers the whole ground of art history from the 
earliest times to the present century; andif the scope of his 
work compels him to condense when the readcr often wishes he 
had amplified, his ample scholarship and masterly grasp of his 
subject saves him from the baldness of condensation and the 
inadequacy of treatment which is generally the defect of a 
brief account of an epoch or a personal career and work. 


The ancient art of the East, Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, Per- 


sia, Media, India; the art of Greece, Etruria and Rome; the 
medieval art of Italy, Sicily and Spain ; early Christian art; 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture ; art of the Renaissance ; 
plastic art and painting from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries, are very clearly and discriminatingly described ; 
with a concluding chapter on architecture, sculpture and 
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painting in the nineteenth century, and an appendix on 
the Di Cesnola collection of antiquities in the Metro- 
politan Museum of the City of New York. These topics 
are illustrated with five hundred and fifty fine engravings, 
and are discussed in avery attractive style. Dr. Liibke’s 
work is in reality an art encyclopedia and compendium, with- 
out the atmosphere of dryness and the mechanical dullness of 
the pedant which usually make such productions hard reading. 
This is an age full of art impulse without art education ; and the 
teaching of a competent scholar like Dr. Liibke is therefore 
especially needful to give intelligent direction to an activity 
which is just now largely wasting itself in vagaries and mon- 
strosities. A knowledge of historical art is imperative if 
good results are to come out of the popular interest of to-day 
in these matters; for it is only by comparison with past 
achievements that we acquire the critical judgment which ac- 
cepts and follows the good and discards the bad. Especially 
timely, therefore, is this new edition of the standard history 
of art, reprinted from the same plates and containing the 
same illustrations as the expensive edition published by the 
same house several years ago, but sold at one-half the cost. 


_ Sight. An Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph Le Conte, LL.D. With numer- 
ous illustrations. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1881. International Scientific Series.) Prof. Le Conte, of 
the University of California, is already favorably known by 
his ‘‘ Elements of Geology.” The same ciear style character- 
izes his latest book on sight, while it has the distinction of 
covering new ground for English readers, and also of pre- 
senting many original observations and theories that d:ffer 
from those laid down by German and French authorities. 
After a brief but comprehensive account of the structure of 


the eye as an instrument, the phenomena of vision by the 


single eye are first described and discussed, and then the 
more complicated questions connected with the use of two 
eyes occupy two-thirds of the volume. The reader may not 
accept all the theories, but the numerous illustrations make 
them intelligible, and the simple experiments suggested at 
every point furnish tests of the theories. Whether as a text- 
book for high-schools or for entertaining reading in the 
family, the work is to be highly commended. The experi- 
ments are easily made, seldom calling for other apparatus 
than a mirror, a blackboard, or a stereoscope, and many of 
them demanding no apparatus atall. Many statements will 
be doubted by the inexperienced reader until he tries the 
experiments and finds that with two good eyes he sees 
most things double, but attends to only one set of images by 
virtue of being right or left eyed as well as handed; that by 
looking at a stereoscopic picture without a stereoscope but 
with the eyes crossed the perspective can be reversed; that 
by pressing the face against a mirror and gazing into 
vacancy, one can see himself appearing with one eye, like 
that of Cyclops, in the middle of his face, etc. The freshness 
of the book is a striking illustration of what riches lie at our 
doors unnoticed till some master teaches us to find them. 
It is worth noting that while the writer is enough imbued 
with Darwinism to consider instinct only inherited experi- 
ence (p. 104), this does not make him overlook the mysteri- 
ousness Of the connection of mind with matter (p. 154), nor 
despise final causes (p. 75). He does not turn aside from 
his scientific treatment of his subject to draw conclusions in 
philosophy; but as for ourselves we cannot help having 
theistic inferences started again and again in studying this 
most wonderful faculty of sight. 


Magna Charta. By J.C. Wells. (Mills & Co. 1880.) The 
expanded title of this work is ‘‘The Rise and Progress of 
Constitutional Civil Liberty in England and America.” It 
covers a wide period, extending from the time of the Norman 
Conquest to the year 1876. Something more than half of the 
book is devoted to England, coming down to the close of the 
reign of William and Mary. The part relating to our own 
country is not entirely consecutive, but is occupied with 
special epochs.. A book on such a subject must contain much 
to interest the student of political history and to attract pop- 
ular attention. Particular epochs and subjects in both Eng- 
lish and American history are presented with considerable 
fullness, and yet the work can hardly be called a constitu- 
tional history. Still less should it be considered_an essay on 
the rise and progress of civil liberty. There is a great deal of 
matter that is interesting in itself which as here presented 
only diverts attention from the real subject. Inthe American 
portion the author shows himself to be thoroughly loyal to 
the Union, and is sufficiently outspoken in his condemnation 
of secession and its kindred errors. But there is a lack of 
that calmness and dignity which should characterize a work 
treating of the great principles of civil liberty. There is no 
reason to doubt the author’s fairness and impartiality, and it 
is possible that his positive tone may impress his opinions 
upon the reader more than if he had written in a calmer style. 
We may join him in the hope that the work may prove inter- 
esting and profitable to all readers who may favor it with their 
attention. 

Fragments of Christian History to the Foundation of the 
Holy Roman Empire. By- Joseph Henry Allen. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) The author of this entertaining as well 
as instructive volume believes that the key of early Christian- 
ity, whether regarded as a special] revelation or as historic 
evolution, is to be found, not in its speculative dogma, nor 
in its ecclesiastical organization, nor even in what strictly 
constitutes its religious life, but in its fundamentally ethical 
character. It was designed to be a gospel for the salvation 
of human life. With this idea as the underlying principle 
of his work, he has labored among the original sources of 
history for many years, and given us here the results in care- 
fully matured opinions substantiated by facts. He treats of 
Messiah and the Christ, of St. Paul, of Christian Thought in 

the Second Century, of the Mind of Paganism, the Arian 
Controversy, St. Augustine, Leo the Great, Monasticism as a 
Moral Force, Christianity in the East, Conversion of the Bar- 
barians, the Holy Roman Empire, and Christian Schools. ,We 


have here an immense amount of well-sifted information | eneniatt that he slept for fifty years, and awakening, foun 


crowded into critical, compact and forcible sentences. The 
style is popular, making the subjects attractive and impress- 


ing valuable facts and thoughts upon the imagination and 


memory. His characterizations of such men as Athanasius, 


} 


, himself neither advanced in age nor knowledge. 


Realizing 
his position, and knowing that the tide of knowledge took its 
course from east to west, he boarded a western-bound train 


and stopped at a small town in Indiana. where be set himself 


Augustine and others are fine specimens of philosophical | 
analysis, and while keen and incisive, are, we think, just and — 
_ of the volume is spent in an attempt to prove that this science 


comprehensive. 

These Sayings of Mine. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (New 
York: I. K. Funk & Co.) If it be essential that a sermon 
be dull, these are no sermons. Yet they are sermons, thirty- 


_can*be mastered despite all said to the contrary. 


up for ‘‘a Doctor of Philosophy.” _ The conversation which 
follows gradually leads into metaphysics. and the remainder 


The style is 


_ terse and original, and it is to be hoped that some may enjoy 


six in number, recently preached in the City Temple on > 


Sundays, and repreached on the successive Thursdays. As 
the introduction by the Rev. Dr. Deems informs us, each 
discourse is printed from stenographer’s notes before its 
repetition on Thursday, and isin the hands of many of the 
auditors, who vainly seek to track the preacher along the 
printed page, since he is liable at any moment to burst all 
trammels and unfold new wings of thought and utterance. 
These discourses are in this celebrated preacher’s favorite 
method, the expository. His exposition, however, expounds 
very much besides his text—making the passage in hand the 
center of an amazing variety of related truths which both 
give and receive light in its presence. He distinctly disclaims 
attempt at literary composition: he is no essayist, he is 
preacher ; he intends to be heard instantly. This qualifies 
the range of just criticism. Of the sermons themeelves it is 
to be said that they are rich in life and power, pungent, 
practical, faithful, fearless ; with a steady flow of fancy, and 
not infrequent volcanic bursts of imagination. They are 
dramatic in style, yet thoughtful, indeed affluent in sug- 
gestion. We find in them the truth and temper of the Gos- 
pel. They proclaim Christ. We are glad that they are given 
to the American public. 

The Church of the Living God, and other Sermons. By 
the Rev. E. H. Chapin, D.D. (New York: James Miller.) 
This is a welcome memorial of a strong and gentle preacher 
of Christ. There are but ten discourses, but they suffice to 
show a soul naturally gifted and graciously led. They pre- 
sent to us the large sympathy, the freedom from sectarian 
narrowness, 
thought of the great preacher who, because he believed in 
the love of God, believed in hating evil and was instant in 
efforts to turn men therefrom. Of the clear and often elo- 
quent style we need not speak. We commend the moral and 
Christian healthfulness of the sermons, their loyalty to the 
Son of God—more noticeable from the fact that some who 
deemed themeelves to have Christ’s rights and dignities under 
their special protection were not always ready to recognize 
him as accredited to preach Christ’s Gospel. Like all great 
men, this man made no specialty of the points in which he 
differed from the general Christian thought in the surround- 
ing churches. So far as this volume indicates, he was con- 
cerned chiefly with the great things of the kingdom of God— 
grace, faith, repentance and righteousness. 

The Parsonage in India. Adapted from the German by 

Mrs. Cornelia M’Fadden. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) 
This is a German story. The scene is laid in Germany at first, 
and every sentence has German sentiment init. The hero- 
ine, Anna Gendenberg, is a bright young German girl whose 
chief desire is to be a missionary to India. After several in- 
cidents occurring she goes to India as the affianced bride of a 
missionary there whom she has met before. The missionary 
dies suddenly while she is on her way to meet him in India. 
Reaching there, she does not immediately turn back on hear- 
ing of his death, but stays with friends, hoping to be guided 
aright. In the course of a year she meets a young German 
baron who has been educated for the ministry, and they, be- 
coming acquainted, are engaged and married, with her pa- 
rents’ consent. Their after life at the parsonage in India, as 
well as the relation of many interesting and historical events, 
forms the rest of the tale. The whole story has an air of 
freshness and picturesqueness often found in German tales, 
and is sure to be appreciated by young and old. 
_ The Variorum Edition of the New Testament, with Various 
Renderings and Hearings from the Best Authorities. Edited 
by Revs. R. 8. Clark, Albert Goodwin, and W. Sanday. (E. 
and J. B. Young & Co.) This book, published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, gives in very concise notes in the margin au- 
thorities for the various readings. It thus renders valuable 
to the English student the information respecting textual 
criticism which the Greek student has found in such critical 
apparatus as that which accompanies Dean Alford’s Greek 
Testament. It will serve a useful purpose to the student in 
tracing out the reasons for some of the changes which have 
been made in the new version of the New Testament. We 
do not, however, advise the ordinary Bible student to spend 
a great deal of time in such a study over the letter as this. 
The work has been done for him by other and able scholars, 
and his wise course is generally to accept the results as em- 
bodied in the best commentaries, or, best of all, in the new 
version, and devote his time and thought and study to the 
spiritual aspects of the Word of God. 

Duties and Duties. By Agnes Giberne. (New York: Robt. 
Carter & Bros.) This, the latest production from Miss 
Giberne’s pen, is a story that deals with precisely such char- 
acters as we find among us in every-day life. The heroine, 
Annis Dermot, is a young lady of eighteen, intensely inter- 


ested in missions and mission work in a town near London, 


England. She wishes to do right, but goes so far beyond the 
proper limit that though she has ‘‘ Duties and Duties” she 
does not always do what ought to be done at home in her 
zeal to perform outside work. Gradually she sees her mis- 
take, and endeavors to correct it and to begin to do what she 
had before left undone. The story is full of interest, as it is 
well told and the style is lifelike and pleasing. 

The Student’s Dream. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 
This modest little volume is evidently written by some college 
student. The story is that a student in vacation went to the 


far-famed “Sleepy Hollow,” and while there fell asleep, 


the spiritual comprehension, the Christly 


the reading of the ideas advanced therein. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A history of the Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton is in preparation. 

—The Rev. James Freeman Clarke's 
Didymus” is having a large sale. 

—A new work, entitled ** Culture and Cooking,” is thought 
to supply a missing link in domestic science. | 

—Mr. C. C. Soule has retired from the Boston house of Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., and is to continue law-book publishing on 
his own account. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish a book on *‘ The 
Philosophy of Carlyle,” by Edwin D. Mead, which will at- 
tempt a full and careful survey of Carlyle’s place as a thinker 
and writer. 

—Alphonse Dandet is contributing a history of his books to 
the ‘‘Indépendance Belge,” a German journal. What he 
writes gives very entertaining glimpses of other authors be-- 
sides himself—among them Tourgenieff and Zola. 

—Under the title of ** The Cedar Christian,” Robert Carter 
& Brothers, of this city, have published a collection of short 
articles from the pen of Dr. Cuyler, which have appeared in 
various periodicals and have found many appreciative readers. 

—The American Book Exchange has issued a new edition of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution” which ought to find a large 
sale on account of its merit and its price. The same house 
have published the first volume of Grote’s ‘‘ History o 
Greece.” 

—We are to have an anthology of Roman Cathgjlic poets. 
compiled by Mr. George P. Phelan and published by P. 
O’Shea. It ought to be very rich and fine, for some of the © 
truest and sweetest religious poetry has come from writers of 
this school. 

—Searchers after a church history from the Roman Cath- 
olic standpoint will find it in Rev. L. C. Businger’s ‘‘ Christ in 
His Church,” of which Benzinger Brothers, of this city, pub- 
lish an English translation, by the Rev. R. Brennan, in one 
volume, at $2.00. 

—Tribner & Co. will publish the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Survey 
of Western Palestine,” under the direction of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The work is to extend to six or eight 
volumes, and will be sold by subscription. Its publication 
will occupy from six to eight months. 

—The narrative of ‘‘ Loukis Laras”’ affords a very graphic 
picture of life in and about Greece during the war of inde- 
pendence, with accompanying views of Chios, the scene of 
the recent earthquake. It purports to be the reminiscences 
of a Chiote merchant. and is exceedingly well written. 

—Mr. Thomas Hardy is the subject of an interesting and 
highly eulogistic paper in the ‘ British Quarterly ” for April, 
the author of which is of the opinion that on him has fallen 
the mantle of George Eliot. He also gives many biographica 
particulars and literary details which have not yet been pub- 
lished. 

—The late Elbridge Gerry Brooks, of Massachusetts, was a - 
leading Universalist divine. who has now had his life written 
by his son, and published by the Universalist Publishin 
House. The book is in effect a picture of the times in which 
he lived, and so a contribution of some value to American~ 
reli gious history. 

—A book which every reader of the Revised New Testa- 
ment will want by his side is Dr. Alexander Roberts’s ‘* Com- 
panion to the Revised Version,” which suffices to put the lay- 
man en rapport with the revisers, and to admit him to the 
secrets, so to speak, of the Jérusalem chamber. It will be 
found very useful in the examination of the new text. 

—Phillips & Hunt, the Methodist publishers of this city, 
have begun a rew cheap library, which they call “The Ly- 
ceum Library,” and some of the issues of which will be de- 
signed for children. The issues will be semi-monthly, and 
the price very low. And so the movement in behalf of cheap 
reading goes on, and in the end we expect that the public 
will be largely the gainer. 

—Mr. Edward Dicey is to give us at once a work on “‘ Eng- 
land and Egypt,” Mrs. Scott Stevenson ‘‘A Ride Through 
Asia Minor,” and Lady Duffus Hardy a narrative of her recent 
journey ‘‘ Through Cities and Prairie Lands” in the United 
States—three promising books of travel and observation, than 


‘*Life of Thomas 


which sort, on the whole, there can be no more entertaining 


reading, at least for summer weather. 

—The season of guide-books has come around again, and — 
among others no good traveler will forget the admirable 
series published respectively by D. Appleton & Co., of this 
city, and James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. The former 
cover Europe, the United States and Canada. and all the 
principal summer resorts, and the latter the maritime prov- 
inces, New England, and the Middle States. ‘ 

—Now that the Revised New Testament is out, we shall 
expect all sorts of additions to our apparatus for New Testa- 
ment study. One of the first to be announced is ‘‘ The Com- 
parative Edition of the New Testament,” which is in press by 
Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia. It isto give the texts 
of the Old Version and the Revision side by side in parallel 
columns, so that the eye can turn readily from one to the 
other for purposes of comparison. The idea is an excellent 
one, and if the work is accurately printed it cannot fail of 
being very acceptable to a large number of people. We pre 
dict that the Revision is designed to give a new zest to Bib 


study. 
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JENNINGS PLUMBING SPECIALTIES. 


The agitation of sanitary reform in our city 
has had already the good effect of bringing 
before the public a number of valuable im- 
provements in sewerage and plumbing, so that 
the soundest and latest theories of ventilation 
and drainage may be practically applied at 
smallrelative cost. Thespecialties in plumbing 
manufactured and sold by Alfred E. Jennings, 
No. 7 Burling Slip, are of this class. They in- 
clude lavatories, water-closets, bath fittings, 
patented wash basins, and sinks and contri- 
vances for the shutting off of sewer gas. All | 
these appliances are designed to remedy the | 
difficulties presented by the old system of. 
traps and closets, and to render impossible, 
not only contamination by sewer gas, but in- 
fection from disease. One of their inventions 
which is obviously of great practical use, is 
the tip-up basin which hangs upon a swivel 
and the contents of which may after use be 
immediately thrown into the waste pipe by 
tilting the receptacle, thus removing any lia- 
bility to deposit usually left on the surface of 
basins drained through a grating or plug hole. 
The inventions which have been introduced 
by this house into the water-closet have also 
great utility, securing as they do a regulated 
and assured quantity of water; freedom from 
machinery, no wires, cranks, levers, weights, 
or other appliances being used, and conve- 
nience of access to the pipes and traps, as the 
whole stands above the floor and can be ex- 
amined at any time. With the Jennings 
closets in the house one need not apprehend | 
that foul and malarious gases will find an 
entrance. 


HADLEY’S HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS. 

Mr. C. L. Hadley, the proprietor of the 
celebrated House Furnishing Emporium in 
Cooper Institute, has removed his warerooms 
to the more spacious stores on the eorner of 
the building extending through from Third to 


Fourth Avenue, where his business will be | 


henceforth conducted and where his patrons 
may find an even larger and more desir- 
able stock of goods than that which he 
has heretofore displayed. Mr. Hadley’s 
promptness and accuracy in filling out-of- 
town orders is well known, and bis customers 
may rely upon having their goods sent as 
desired. 


THE PILLOW INHALER. 

If all the approving letters and circulars are 
to be credited, this magical pillow will prove 
a boon to those of mankind who suffer from 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Consumption and kin- 
dred complaints. The method is simple and | 
apparently harmless ; a pillow containing re- 
ceptacles filled with an inhalent mixture, the | 
fumes of which are breathed at night, and for 
which much is claimed. It costs five dollars, 
and can be obtained from the Pillow Inhaler 
Company, 1520 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE TABLE AND ATTENDANCE of the Amer- 
ican Hotel, Richfield Springs, must be in every | 
way satisfactory, as Mr. Welch proposes, 
during the dull months in the city of July 
and August, to take employees from each de- 
partment of the far-famed St. Nicholas, thus 
securing to his suinmer guests the faithful and 
experienced attention of those who have been 
in his employ many years. 


For % cts. Oesrisre Cu RE of hard or soft corns | 
by use of German Corn Remover. Sold by druggists. | 


FARMERS AND THRESHERMEN look out for the | 


** Starved Rooster Thr 


THe GREAT REMEDY: 
2% cents. Sold by 


esher”’ in next week's paper. 
German Corn Remover. 


—Herr Most has been convicted. 
—Decoration Day was very generally ob- 
served. 

—There is a growing demand for American 
wines. 

—The Turkish budget shows the usual 
| deficit. 

—Signor Defretis is the head of the new, 

Italian cabinet. 

—Boston is discussing the advantages of a_ 

_ World’s Fair. 
| —President Carter is to be inaugurated at 
| Williams College, June 29th. 

—A serious business commercial crisis ap- 
| pears to be at hand in Russia. 
—The Cornell crew have sailed, and hope 
| to row in the Henley regatta. 
—The American Education Society held its 
‘anniversary in Boston May 25th. 
—The first crowd of the season put in an 
| appearance at Coney Island last Sunday. 
| —The American line of steamers to Brazil, 
proved a failure and has been withdrawn. 

—The Eads ship railway enterprise has re- 

ceived the approval of the Mexican govern- 

Inent. 

—It is proposed to build a monument to 
Robert Fulton on Polipels Island, near New- 
burgh. 
| —The Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity held its 
forty-ninth annual convention in Providence 
last week. 

—The Legislature has passed a bill remov- 
ing the reservoir at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

—The East does not want to hear Mr. Kal- 
loch of San Francisco. It has heard too mnch 
of him already. 

—Lord Denman, an English nobleman, 
rides about the streets of London with a horse 
| that wears spectacles. 
| —The Pennsylvania State Cenntennial Build- 
ing at Fairmount Park, which cost $40,000, 
was sold at auction recently for $500. 

—Madrid was given up last week to the 
festivities in honor of Calderon. There was 
a great procession of students Thursday. 

—It will be a great piece of good fortune if 
Commander Gorringe accepts the post of 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning under the new 
law. 

—It appears now that the treaty which the 
Bey of Tunis was recently compelled to ac- 
cept was presented to him a year ago, but de- 
clined. 

—The fall of a large factory chimney at the 
corner of Broome and Lewis Streets, May 23d, 
killed two workmen and severely injured sev- 
eral others. 

—Work on the Blackwell's Island bridge, 
which is to bring New York into unbroken 
| railroad connection with Long Island, has 
_ been commenced. 
| —It isa question whether a spontaneous 
public indorsement which it takes a Vice- 
President, a Governor, and two Senators tu 
secure is worth having. 

—Kearney seems to be losing ground in 
California. There is a suspicion that he isn’t 
much of a communist after all, but that he 
has been quietly filling his own pockets. 

—Professor Alexander B. Schem, a well- 
known literary worker, and one of the 
‘editors of ‘‘Johnson’s Universal Illustrated 
Encyclopedia,” died in this city last week. 

—The most notable of recent emigrants to 
this country is Mrs. Margaret Hughes, the 
mother of Mr. Thomas Hughes, who is on her 
way to Rugby, which she expects to make her 
permanent home. 

—**What is the moon good for?” asked 
Professor Miller; ‘‘ what are its principal 
uses?”’ And the smart bad boy looked up 
from the foot of the class and said: ‘* To rest 
the gas companies.” 

—The first electric railway, now working 
‘in the vicinity of Berlin, is so satisfactory 
that asecond is projected, to run to another 
‘district of the suburbs. The cost of construc- 
tion is only about $60,000 per mile. 
| —The color question has caused a revolu- 
tion in 8t. Louis. Peg-Leg Jerry, the King of 
‘the Bootblacks’ Union, has been deposed, and | 
, Yorkey Pete has assumed the reins of absolute | 
/power. The crisis was brought about by the 
‘competition of the colored bootblacks. 

—The cable tells us that Mr. Gladstone, | 

“under a strong party pressure, has announced | 
the withdrawal by the government of the pro- | 
position licensing the sale of drink in railway 
earriages. In this country the drink is sold 
in the railway carriages without any license. 

_ —The castle on an estate at New Pallas, 

‘Ireland, has been surrounded by police, who 
propose to starve out the tenants, who have 
taken refuge in its walls to escape the service 
of writs. It must be rather exciting to live in 

Ireland in these days. 


| FACT AND RUMOR. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


—Wendell Phillips is to give the Phi Beta 


Kappa oration at Harvard this year. Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, of this city, will preside 
over the ceremonies commemorating the for- 
mation of the society a hundred years ago. 
These ceremonies are to be held the day after 
Commencement at Cambridge. 

—The enterprising photographer, Mr. Pach, 
| did not omit to turn his camera upon the 

Greek play at Harvard. He has made an 
| effective picture of the.last scene, in which the 
| blind G£dipus parts with the children. Other 

| figures in the group are Creon and two mem- 
“bers of the chorus. The costumes show to 
advantage. 

—The habits of civilization are soon ac- 
quired. Chinese laborers at Yale, B. C., have 
struck against a tax of two per cent. imposed 
by their ‘‘ bosses,” and their brethren on the 
Canada Pacific Railroad, 2,000 in number, 
have struck for higher wages. This shows 


that the Chinaman is capable of rapid politi- 


cal development. 

—Miss Fanny Parnell has just had a formal 
reception in Music Hall, Boston. She made a 
little speech in which she said that she thought 
something ought to be said for the brave 
women of Ireland ; for the first shot fired in 
this war was fired by a Mayo woman who 
poured a kettle of hot water upon a bailiff. 
Miss Parnell is a slender woman of blonde 
coloring, the possessor of agreeable manners 
and an enthusiastic talker. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a recent 
letter about public libraries, says: ‘‘ When a 
library is once fairly begun, it becomes more 
and more valuable every year, as a matter of 
course, for it grows like a rolling snowball. 
Such a library is as necessary to a town as a 
nest is toa pair of birds. Scholars are sure 
to be hatched in it sooner or later, and in all 
such institutions you will see a good many 
old birds love to nestle and find themselves 
very warm and comfortable, whether they 
breed and sing or not.” 

—George Eliot’s face seemed far from ugly 
to her enthusiastic friends. ‘‘ The features,” 
writes Edith Simcox, ‘‘ might be too large and 
rugged for womanly beauty, but when the 
pale face was tinged with a faint flush of 
tenderness or animation, when the wonderful 
eyes were lighted up with eager passion, and 
the mouth melted into curves of unutterable 
sweetness, the soul itself seemed to shine 
through its worn framework with a radiance 
of almost unearthly power, so that a stranger, 
seeing her for the first time, asked why he had 
never been told she was so beautiful.” 

—It is related that the late Tsar in riding 
about the country one day in 1870, met a band 
of gypsies, and paused to listen to their songs. 
One of them, a young and pretty woman, 
came up to him and asked to tell his fortune. 
He allowed her to do so, and she predicted, it 
is said, the troubles that clouded the last years 
of his reign. ‘‘When shall I die?” asked 
Alexander II. at last. The gypsy was silent. 
**Speak,” said the Tsar. ‘I command it.” 
** Little Father,”’ replied the gypsy, ‘* the year 
of your death is included in the year of your 
birth—1818—1881.”" If true, it was a shrewd 

esa. 

—Marshal Benedek’s last will and testament 
contains a touching reference to his wife. He 
thanks her from his heart ‘for all her love 
and goodness to me; above all, do I thank 
her that she bore my soldier’s unhappiness by 
my side with such reasonableness and resigna- 
tion.” The willbeginsthus: ‘I havealong, 
laborious and active soldier's Jife behind me, 
but for all that I write my last wishes with 
peace and in asound mind. I have never tried 
to make money. and never known how to 
keep it. I have been a loyal, true and brave 
soldier, and am, it is true, a creedless, but an 
humble Christian. I look forward to my end 
with a quiet conscience.” 

—This little story about George Eliot is told 
by a Maine lady, who met the novelist at a 
hotel in Switzerland, just after ‘‘ Romola” 
appeared. One day Mrs. Lewes was reading 
aloud in French to a little girl in the garden, 
and the American drew near tc listen to the 
musical tones. Presently Mrs. Lewes glanced 


at the intruder and said: ‘‘Do you under- 
stand?” ‘‘I do not care for the matter,” an- 
_swered the American ; ‘‘I only came to listen 
| to your sweet voice.” ‘Do you like it?’ 
said Mrs. Lewes, with some surprise. The 
American warmly expressed her admiration, 
and George Eliot’s face lightei with pleasure 
as she took her hand, saying: ‘‘I thank you. 
I would rather you would compliment my 
voice than my ‘ Romola.’” 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DBPRESSION FROM OVERWORK. 
I find Horsford’s Acid Phosphate beneficial 
in nervous depression and anxiety resulting 
from overwork. 


Sanpusky, O. W. R. Paaez, M.D. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEER. 


[The of all new delivered. at 


the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 

edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishera 
will confer a favor by a advising us of any 
omission in this respect. ccompanying memor- 
anda of prices are in all cases.) 


INTERNATIONAL News Co., N. Y. 


**London Graphic.” 
** London Illustrated News.” 
GEO. MunRo, 17 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

“Back to Her Own.” By Mary E. Moffat. 

**The Emperor’s Picture.” By William Hanff. 

‘History of England.” Part V. By Macaulay. 

** Miriam Alroy.” By Benj. Dtsraeli. 

** Beau Tancrede.” By Alex. Dumas. 

“From Generation to Generation.” 
Augusta Noel. 

“The Boudoir Cabal.” Two Parts. By Trois- 
Etoiles. 

** Revised Version of the New Testament.” 
Hovue@atTon, MiFFun & Co., Boston and New York. 


By Lady. 


“The Gospel of the Resurrection.” By Jas. M. 
Whiton. 

‘Hints on Household Taste.” By C. L. East- 
lake. 

*“*The Emerson Birthday Book.” 

“The Republic of God.” By Elisha Mulford. 


** Life of Voltaire.” By James Parton. 
HENRY & Co., N. Y. 
“*A Matter-of-Fact Girl.” By Theo. Gift. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 
_ “Private Devotions.” By E. M. Sewell. 
Fow.er & WELLS. 
“The History of Woman Suffrage.” By Gage 
and others. 
CusHING, THomas & Co. 
**Christianity’s Challenge.” By Herrick John- 
s0n. 
ROBERT CARTER & Bros., 530 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Precious Things.” By Octavius Winslow. 
** Little Mother Mattie.”” By Mrs. Ellen Pross. 


ROBERTS Bros., Boston. 
Random Rambles.” By L. C. Moulton. 
** Manula Paredes.” 
Wma. Woop & Co. 
“The Wilderness By Marc Cook. 


8. C. Grices & Co. 
Brédif’s Demosthenes.”” By Macmahon. 
** Literary Style, and other Essays.”” By William 
Mathews. 
AMERICAN TRACT Society, N. Y. 
. **One Hour a Week.” 
“ Jesus upon Farth.” 
James R. Oscoon & Co., Boston. 
‘A Lesson in Love.” 
PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, Etc. 


Affinity No Bar to Marriage, by John B. Gale; 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering, Free Church of Scot- 
land Monthly Record, A Review of Dr. Stearna’s ° 
Rejoinder, Roanoke Collegian, American Mail and 
Export Journal, Milwaukee Monthly Magazines. 


Music. 


TwilightZephyrs.” John Burns, St. Louis,Mo 
**Musical Herald,” Boston. 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


REVISED VERSION 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


HARPER’S AMERICAN EDITIONS. 


Published this Day: 


The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Sawour Jesus 
Christ, Translated out of the Greek: 
being the Version se forth A.D. 1611, 
compared with the most Ancient 
Authorities and Revised A.D. 1881. 

Printed from new brevier type, and 
carefully read by experienced proof- 
readers. No. 188 of the ‘‘ Franklin 

Square Library.” 

Also, nearly ready, in 16mo, Cloth, legi- 
bly printed from new brevier type, 45 
cents. 

In press, an edition in 12mo, and an 
elegant octavo edition from pica type. 


In Harper’s Editions of the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, the Readings and Renderings 
preferred by the American Revisers (which were 
consigned to an Appendix by the English Commit- 
tee) are placed as foot-notes, thus facilitating refer- 
ence and comparison. All Harper’s Editions have 
marginal notes. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&®™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. . 
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Author of ‘‘ Homiletical Index,” ‘‘ Theological Tri- 
lemma," etc., etc. 


June 1, 1881. 
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NEW S. S. LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Mother Herring’s 00 
Little Mother 1 26 
Palace Beautiful. (Newton).............. 1 25. 
Master Misstonartes 1 50) 
Wise Words and Loving Deeds......... 1 50 | 
Duties and Duties. (Giberne.)......... -- 1 25) 
Boys and Girls Playing. (Ryle).. 75 | 
Electa. By J. M. Drinkwater............... e 50 | 
Outside the Walls. (Payne).............. 1 50 | 


The Violet and Lily Series. (Marshall)... 3 00 | 

The Olive S. S. Library. 40 large 16mo 
vols. containing 15,340 pages, in a neat 


Send for our new Catalogue of S. S. Books. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Toe Eastest Way 


In Housekeeping and Cooking. 

By HELEN CAMPBELL, Superintendent of Southern 
Cooking Schools. Extra cloth, $1.00. 

‘* There is room for another Cook Book, and this is 
the one there is room for.”-——{ Boston Home Journal. 

** By all odds the completest household cook-book.” 
—{N. ¥. Examiner and Chrovicle. 

** Worth its weight in gold.’’—[{Jowa State Register. 

**Ought to be called, rather, ‘The True Way.’”— 
[Chicago Times. 

**Highly practical and scrupulously specific, there- 
fore easily followed."—[ Boston Gazette. 

** The missing link in the cook-book line.”"—[Chica- 
go Tribune. 

** Comes nigh to being the ideal cookery book so long 
looked for.”"—{Charleston (S. C.) News and Courter. 

**The wiaeat as wellas ‘The Easiest Way.’ Nota 
few will be all the more pleased to detect in it the flavor 
of the oe inimitable Southern cookery.”—[{7'he Na- 
tion, N. 

is well expended for this book. ”’—[Cole- 
man’s Rural World. 
For sale at book stores, or sent postpaid for $1. 


Circulars free. Address 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place. N. Y: 


NEW BOOKS. 


— - 


Emerson Birthday Book. 


With a fine, entirely new portrait and twelve illustra- 
tions. Square 18mo, tastefully stamped, $1.00; 
flexible morocco, ca!f, or seal, $3.50. 

A beautiful litte like the ‘‘ Longfell 
Book, has proved 
It contains selections made with great care 
the prose and tical works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, for every day of the year. 


The Republic of God. 


By EvisHa Mvutrorp, LL.D., author of ‘‘ The Na- 
tion.” 8vo, 32. 00. 


In this book Dr. Mu!ford treats with re- 
markab‘e thoroughness and power the fundamenta) 
ogee of discussion between 
th modern 


s0 much a 
that ul of all schools will 
the book with great interest and profit. 


The Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion. 


By Rev. James M. Wurron, Ph.D. Ii6mo, $1.% 


The subject of this book and its masterly eiiehniial 
cannot fail to attract m many readers. It is an attempt 
to restate the doctrine of the resurrection so as to free 
it from the features which have made it a stumbling- 
While it is stated so as to gy 

statement is shown to be entirely consistent with the 
of the New Testament on the if not 
ovens wg 6 only statement which represents them ad- 
equa 


The Life of Voltaire. 


By JaMEes Parton. With portraits and other illus- 
tratipns. 2 vols., 8vo, $6; half calf, $11. 


ackson, Franklin 
Burr, and others, has devoted years of study an 
Voltaire. Mr. 
to be scrupulously just in his state- 
ment ‘of facts opinione, aad tb find thi 


mire or Py Volta 
teresting and = 


record of his career Me 


ive. 
For sale by all Sethteen: eb sent, postpaid, on 
receipt af price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


BIBLE THERMINOLOGY. 
By Rev. J. H. PETTINGELL, 


A complete Thesaurus of textual citations relating to 

THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN. 
seraey discusses the meaning of the following 

crucial terms: Soul—Spirit—Lise— Death — Heli— 


cal lasting Eternal--T'he 
vation—The Uns ble OUT, ae. etc. It 
oom 
and Revised Versions. 280 


ages. 
manilla cover, 75 cents; cloth, conta 
Also, by the same author,  piatoniaa 
tanity. 30 cents. Both books ther, $1. 
N, 506 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘‘ There are Four Gospels, but only one life.” 


Tue GospeL History. 


A continuous Narrative woven from ne text of the 
four Evangelists. With Notes, original and«elected, 
and numerous INDEXES and REFERENCES. By JAMES 
R. GILMORE and Rev. LYMAN ABBoTT, D.D. 


16mo, 848 pages. Cloth, red edges, $1.75. 


‘A unique, compact and interesting mode of ex- 
hibi ting the substance of the Gospel history.” eer 
C. Kendrick, D.D., Prof. of Greek, Roc 
** The notes are valuable and suggestive Will 
serve a purpose that nothing else will with which I am 
acquainted.”—[{Rev. Chas. F. Robinson, New York. 
‘*& compact, well written, and to the 
S. S. worker useful volume. Vincent, 
Supt. Inatructi Lake Assembly. 
** Of all the works of its pesto undoubtedly the best 
for popular use. We unhesitatingly commend it. "_ 
[Boston Traveller 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Figeey New York. 


READY. 
GRIKIE’sS 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


VOL. II,,FROM MOSES TO THE JUDGES. 
12mo, Cloth, with Index, $1.50. 


VOR. « From the Press. 
**Itgives the concentra 
FROM ted results of many lines 
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UNANSWERED PRAYERS. 


By JoserpH A. TORREY. 


Y friend had put her Jittle boy to bed, 
Sat by his side and heard the prayers he said, 
Till in soft slumber he was quieted. 


Then, ere the evening lamps she did illume, 
We went—the door ajar—to the next room, 
And talked awhile amid the gathering gloom. 


But from the chamber where the child did lie. 
Anon there came a piercing wail, and I 
Did marvel much she heeded not the ery. 


And still we talked, until there came again 
The same sharp cry of terror and of pain; 
But yet the mother moved not. It was plain 


She cared not for the child. And soon the third 
Time that same cry—methought the same—lI heard. 
She, on the instant, swifter than a bird, 


Flew to her boy and clasped him to her breast, 
Soothing with voice and kisses his unrest. 
Her practiced ear, more keen than mine, had guessed 


The meaning of those cries, and could discern 
The difference, which fond-hearted mothers learn, 
*Twixt dreamful cries and ‘‘ mother-cries”’ that yearn 


For mother-love, and will not be denied, 
Till, in her loving arms or at her side, 
His fears are quelled, his longings satisfied. 


And so I thought: My God is kinder far 
To me, his child, than any mothers are: 
Will he not leave the door of heaven ajar ? 


And if upon his ear my dreamful cry 
May seem to fall unheeded, sure am I 
That no good thing will he to me deny. 


For though he answer not my vague alarms, 
I know that in the everlasting arms 
I shall be shielded from all real harms. 


THE QUESTIONS OF CHILDREN. 
By JresszE Bowman YOUNG. 


UNGER is a constant trait of childhood. Its ap- 
petites are well-nigh omnivorous. It is always 
clamoring for something to eat. In the middle 
of the day, and at the middle of the night, and 
between times, it asks to be fed. This unvarying 
characteristic marks not only the body, but the mind 
of children. Curiosity—only another name for the 
hunger of the intellect—is an unfailing sign of a fresh, 
spontaneous, growing state of the child faculties. In 
health children are intensely curious to find out things; 
are insatiable in their mental appetites ; are perpetually 
on the gui vive ; fairly bristle with inquiries; are exu- 
berant with irrepressible, startling, vivacious and curi- 
ous questions. They form a sort of univeisal commit- 
tee of investigation. They are so constituted by nature 
that they must pry into things. 

I remember a common answer which I used once in 
a while to hear after asking about something that had 
whetted my childish curiosity. ‘‘ What is this for?” I 
had in my simplicity inquired. ‘‘It is to make little 
folks ask questions,” was the provoking reply. This 
phrase, which is often intended as a settler, a rebuke, 
an expression of smartness and as a piece of oracular 
wisdom, all in one, has in it more truth and depth than 
any one knows who has ever in earnestness used it to 
choke off and keep back the torrent of inquiries which 
bubbles up from the mind of childhood. God has in 
reality created the universe so as to make little chil- 
dren ask questions. He has so set things up as that 
they prompt inquiry and inspire investigations and 
start all manner of questions. He has endowed the 
mind with its restless desire after information, its un- 
silenceable questionings, its irresistible inquisitiveness. 
Itis he who keeps perpetually alive on the earth a gen- 
eration of animated interrogation points. 

Well, now, this being so, what of it? 

First, these questions afford incessant and invaluable 
opportunities to instruct children. It goes without 
saying that a teacher is advantaged by the receptive- 
ness of his pupils’ minds. If they are curious, alert, 
alive as to the very fact which he wishes to explain and 
enforce, their mental state is all that he can desire. 
That moment is his golden opportunity, his one chance, 
the accepted time to drive home, rivet and inextricably 
fasten the truth in the soul. This state of alertness, 
of receptiveness, of attention, of interest, is denoted in 
children by the questions they ask. An inquiry from 
a child will frequently open the soul for the lodgment 


of truth to a degree not possible in any other way. Ex- 


planations of scientific phenomena, facts of history, 
observations on human nature and character, lessons 
about God and the immortality of man, and enforce- 
ments of duty, can all be wisely and indelibly imparted 
by taking advantage of children’s interrogative moods. 


The teacher, whether of secular or sacred truth, 
ought to encourage questionings. If you can induce 
your pupils to frame questions for themselves on the 
lesson to be studied or on cognate themes, if you can 
by your tact and skill draw them out into the habit of 
making inquiries, you will not only learn a great deal 
more yourself about what you are studying, but you 
will be able to teach with much better success. After you 
have gone over the subject as thoroughly as may be, 
and perchance deem yourself master of it, you will be 
amazed how the question of a little child will open up 
phases of the matter which you had entirely lost sight 
of and are wholly ignorant of. 

Do not reprove a child, then, for asking questions. 
Each time its lips and eyes and voice interrogate you, 
there stands at an open door, peering out into this 
queer world where we live, a tiny human spirit anxious 
to know what is going on outside of itself, eager to get 
knowledge, brimming with desires after wisdom. Do 
not rudely slam the door in the face of that inquir- 
ing and pleading soul. Let not the ignorant and strug- 
gling little being be driven for the time, by a harsh and 
cruel rebuke, back into its fears and darkness and lone- 
liness again. Respond sympathetically and kindly to 
its inquiries; at least give respectful attention to its 
questions; and by all means use the opportunities 
wisely and faithfully Which those questions afford. 

Again, the interrogations of children reveal their 
characters. They show the bent, the inclination, the 
turn, the trend of the expanding mind. A child will some- 
times for days ponder some fact in nature, or some occur- 
rence in the household, or some incident in his history 
lesson, without giving sign of what has been occupying 
his thoughts. At last out will pop a question involving 
the whole subject. Here the parent or teacher has a 
means of sounding the hidden depths of the mind, of 
fathoming the lower deeps of the spirit, of finding out 
some of the things that are engaging the attention of 
the child. Note what sort of questions the child is 
fond of asking, around what center they mostly revolve, 
what direction they usually take, and you will have 
valuable material for the study of the child’s character. 

I suppose I need hardly suggest, in addition, that the 
questions of children are often of much service to grown 
people, in setting them on the track of knowledge which 
they would not probably seek without such prompting. 
Not half the questions of the average child can be 
answered off-hand by the average man or woman. 
Many of them cannot be answered at all by the very 
wisest of our teachers, living or dead. Such serve to 
show us how vast isthe horizon of ourignorance, how 
small the orbit of our knowledge. 

Very often a child-question proves to be one which 
has been asked by philosopher and sage—alas! in vain— 
for thousands of years. Even then it may start trains 
of thought more deep and profitable than any suggested 
by your own meditations. 

If you heed at all the questions of the little ones 
around you, you will be driven all the time to the 
cyclopedia, the atlas, the globe, the Bible, in order to 
qualify yourself to give intelligent answers. You will 
need to study the operations of your own mind with 
greater assiduity and closer scrutiny, or some of their 
investigations in mental science will stump you. The 
additions which children have made to the sum total 
of knowledge in the world in this way are considerable. 
The race is vastly wiser to-day because the children 
all through the ages have pestered the old folks with 
penetrating and ferreting questions, have probed and 
searched everybody within reach by their restless in- 
quiries, so that as a means of protection, an armor of 
defense, answers have been sought out and held in 
readiness to ward off and keep in check the attacks of 
these inveterate cross-questioners. A single suggestion 


will close what I have tosay: Make a list of the ques-. 


tions asked by children with whom you happen to be 
associated. Put down, fora week or two, every inquiry 
they put out. 

You will be interested, instructed, amused and 
amazed at the result. As an illustration, see the follow- 
ing which I have noted as they were asked at intervals, 
within the last twenty-four hours, by an cight-year-old- 
boy off on his summer vacation : 

If Adam and Eve were white, how did they ‘‘ born” 
children who were red and black and yellow? 

How did the Indians get over to America ? 

If the climate over here made the Indians red, why 
did not Columbus and his party grow red too when 
they came over, and why are we not that color? 

What makes the sun keep burning? Does God put 
things in it all the time to keep up the fire? 

Some time won’t the sun quit burning when every- 
thing is burned up? 

If this earth is ever going to be burned up, will it fall 
into the sun and burn up there ? 

Why cannot a balloon go up to heaven ? 

What do men do with butterflies and bugs when they 
catch them in their nets ? 

Are there people living in the stars? How do men 
know that the stars are worlds like ours? 


Why cannot a man build a ladder up to the moon? 

What makes water run through the earth so that 
when you dig down you can make a well? 

If there is fire in the center of the earth, who kindled 
it? And how does it come that the water does not leak 
down and put it out? 

What makes a whipcracker snap ? 

How can a snake craw! when it has no feet ? 

Who first discovered fire ? 

What is electricity ? 3 
How does it come that coal burns and rock won't 
burn ? 

Why does wine make people drunk ? 

Who gave names to things, such as spoons, leaves, 
trees, and telephones ? 

My book says that elephants and other animals that 
now are found in Asia and Africa, used to grow wild 
here. Why do they not grow here now? 


MALARIA. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEEcuer. 


LMOST every year the community is roused by 
some form of sickness attended with symptoms not 
easily explained. Beginning perhaps in one family, ap- 
parently among the most robust, it passes on to others, 
and in warm weather particularly shows signs of assum- 
ing a malignant character. It has come so suddenly— 
without warning—that the people are for a time bewil- 
dered and make no pretense of finding a reason for this 
unlooked-for danger. Shaking off the stupor of the first 
surprise, each one begins to search for a reason why 
such trouble has befallen them. No two arrive at the 
same conclusion. The physicians of every school have 
their own peculiar theory, but every new explanation 
but increases the alarm. Bad sewage, imperfect drains,. 
neglected pipes, poorly ventilated rooms are among the 
most sensible theories; but whatever the theory the 
general impression is that the whole neighborhood is 
in some mysterious way poisoned and tending to de- 
struction. They half believe that they can trace the 
evil to one single house, from which the whole has | 
spread, but until the cause is found past controversy 
they have no faith in any remedy for cure or protection 
from the epidemic that has come among them. 

But whatever the sufferers or their neighbors may 
call the evil, physicians save their breath, if not their 
reputations as wise and safe counselors, by calling the 
trouble ‘‘malaria.” This has a somewhat dignified 
and learned sound, and each individual is at liberty to 
define the meaning in such way as is (to them) most 
satisfactory. It would not answer for the doctor to 
hesitate for a moment in giving it a name. Itis not his 
fault if people fail to interpret the phrase as he does, or 
find the term vague if not quite incomprehensible. 

But what is ‘‘malaria”? From what source does it 
spring? or does it arrive from no one special cause, but 
through some peculiarity of atmosphere in the surround- 
ing country, from neglected pipes or drains, or accumu- 
lation of filth that has lodged in sewers, or crept into cel- 
lars or dark closets and never been promptly attended 
to? If so, no doubt the noxious gases have filled the 
air with impurity, and who can wonder if sickness and 
death is the result? These things are reasons quite 
strong enough to bring fatal results. 

No doubt “ malaria,” under many forms, is‘bred from 
any one of these causes; still we have our own theory 
on the subject. While the final results may be the 
same—sickness and perhaps death—yet in a very large 
proportion of cases the sewage drains or pipes are not 
half as often the first cause of trouble as lack of vigi- 
lant supervision on the part of many housekeepers. Of 
course it is much easier to call one’s servants to the 
lady of the house and give household directions than 
it is to go to the kitchen and there arrange for the du- 
ties of the day; or it is certainly easier even to go to 
the kitchen and give the suitable directéons than 
when there to feel the duty of watching the progress of 
each branch of work that is being done, to visit closets, 
pantries and very often the cellar, not only to look, but 
to handle. 

But is ease the chief aim of a housekeeper? No 
matter how nice the parlors may look when one calls, 
they are not always true indicators of good house- 
keeping. It is nothing but baby-play to keep house 
superficially, giving only surface care. It requires no 
great skill or experience to see that furniture and 
works of art about the house are neatly placed and 
faithfully dusted. But there is something more nec- 
essary to earn the honor of being a good housekeeper, 
one who ‘‘looketh well to the ways of her household.” 
There is great dignity and honor in that; even when 
it may prove quite laborious it brings its own abundant 
reward. The eyes are very useful, but one cannot be 
a good housekeeper who depends only on her eyes. 
How many housekeepers in Brooklyn or New York 
who look to hired help to do the rough work of the - 
family are sure that they really know in just what con- 
dition their closets, store-rooms or cellars are? ‘‘ Why! 
I go two or three times a week and see for myself.” 
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Yes, but did you use your hands as well as your eyes, 
taking up the things, putting them in better order, so 
as not to take so much room, and thus necessitate pil- 
ing big things and little irregularly and unskillfully? 
and while eyes and hands were busy did you permit 
the nose to take part in the daily investigation? Ah! 
that would too often tell you from what sources 
malaria springs ! 

We can imagine the scornful air with which many 
estimable ladies will read this. ‘‘ What is the woman 
thinking about? Does she imagine that we are all 
slatterns?” Oh, no! Only that you, like too many 
other ladies, have little by little given up more and more 
care to hired girls, and while everything seems in ex- 
cellent order do not examine those parts of the 
premises that actually need the most constant ex- 
amination, because on these the health if not the lives 
of the family depend. Let me ask, do you keep a 
proper watch over your sinks? Did you ever notice 
how the girl washes her dishes ? or while she has clean 
water in the pan, do you see that she has scraped half 
the waste from the plates right into the sink, where it 
remains until her dishes are washed and put away ? 

‘* Well, what great harm is there in that? Not very 
tidy to be sure, but what cause for malaria does Mrs. 
Beecher see in it?” 

Simply this: the waste, or in plain English, the swill 
thrown into the sink and brushed one side out of the 
way of the dish-pan, as the dish-water and suds are 
constantly dashing over it, gradually finds its way into 
the pipes which carry off the dish-water. These pipes 
under the sink have usually a bend—or what is called 
by the plumbers a ‘‘goose-neck”—half way down 
from the sink to the floor. Water without sediment 
or substance easily flows down through this bend 
without any hindrance, and if hot cleanses the pipes. 
But the small greasy particles from the solid matter 
thrown into the sink stick by the way, and grease and 
sediment accumulate until the pipes are effectually 
blocked up, or so nearly that the water is carried off 
very slowly. These particles at first seem perfectly 
harmless, but the hourly deposits have rendered them 
formidable. Remember what they are composed of— 
meats, vegetables, coffee and tea dregs, milk—and 
then imagine, if you can, what they will be after some 
days’ or weeks’ accumulations. When at last the 
plumber must be called in to open a free passage for 
the dish-water, if the mistress of the house stood by 
she would wonder that the terrible stench which rises 
on opening the passage had not caused sickness and 
death not only in her own family, but throughout the 
whole neighborhood. 

And it is from such smal] beginnings, such careless- 
ness, unnoticed by many housekeepers until brought 
to the light of day, when compelled to have pipes 
cleared out or the drains opened, that our homes be- 
come the hotbeds for propagating disease which finds 
every facility for becoming malignant enough to de- 
populate a whole neighborhood. 

But it is not neglected sink or closet pipes alone 
that furnish the atmosphere which engenders sickness. 
Do a large proportion of our housekeepers know by 
actual observation the exact condition of their pantries, 
meat-safes, bread-boxes, and refrigerators? Do not be 
angry that such questions are asked. No doubt you 
look into all these receptacles, and often remove the 
contents for daily use. But is that all that is needed 
to insure a perfectly clean and healthy condition of the 
atmosphere you breathe while attending to the duties 
which call you thither? Doubtless most servants re- 
ceive explicit orders to wash the closets, pantries, re- 
frigerators and dark passages thoroughly, and see that 
they are cleansed at least once a week. But do their 
employers know that it is done, and well done? No 
doubt those also who have the care of the furnace, the 
‘*black holes” often running far under the sidewalks in 
city houses, have orders to keep them clean, to brush 
down cobwebs, to allow no refuse matter to be thrown 
into the coal-bins or in dark corners. But does the 
mistress know that those orders are promptly and 
faithfully obeyed? The underground places of most 
city houses, often unlighted, unventilated, as dark as 
Egypt, are bad enough under the most scrupulous 
care; but if neglected only for one week they are most 
dangerous, destructive of health and life—malaria- 
breeders of the worst type. Do many of our house- 
keepers ever examine these places to know by act- 
ual observation that their directions are faithfully 
obeyed? 

How many who may read this question will exclaim 
with looks of horror, ‘‘ J go down into that coal-cellar! 
No, Ithank you! Nothing would tempt me to do it. 
If my servants don’t keep that part of the house clean, 
as I direct, it may go unclean for all me! A pretty 
place for a lady to go into!” , 

We grant that usually the lower cellars are not pleas- 
ant places, and, if not kept scrupulously clean, too 
dirty for ‘‘a lady” to enter. But if that is so, it is the 
lady’s fault. To go down into such cellars may fora 
moment produce a sort of ‘‘creepy” sensation, espe- 


nation. 


cially if one take the time when all alone in the house. 
A woman as well as a lady may be excused if she dis- 
likes that. But it is seldom, in most cases, necessary 
to go there when no one else is in the house. But if 
well kept—and nothing but the mistress’s constant 
watchfulness will insure that—there is nothing deroga- 
tory to the first lady in the land to go every week over 
every part of her house, from top to bottom, any more 
than it is to be the mistress of her husband’s house. 
She cannot fulfill the duties of a true wife and ‘‘ home- 
maker” if she allows any portion of the house to es- 
cape her vigilant, personal watchfulness. In that way 
only can she secure the health of her family, and, by 


exacting rigorous cleanliness—most of all in the lower, | 


least ventilated parts of the house—defy malaria. 

Suppose you go with us on an exploring expedition. 
Let’s start at the bottom and work our way upward. 
If confident that your employees have faithfully obeyed 
your orders, you need have no fears of soiling your 
dress—only trains are as much out of place when go- 
ing to the cellar as they are in—the parlor. 


‘‘Whew! How close it smells! and how dim the 
lamp burns! It seems uncanny! I won’t go any 
further.” 


That’s silly. Follow us, and we will risk any bad 
spirits, unless we stumble on to Malaria. And surely 
it does begin to smell like it! What is that on that 
pile? Old shoes, old rags—and look! old bones, and 
a dish of refuse meat far gone in decay! Enough to 
start a good-sized malarial fever, anyhow! This is not 
like the leavings of cat or dog (if you keep them), but 
looks very much as if some tramp, or ‘‘a cousin from 
ould Ireland” has been secreted and fed here fora 
while. 

‘*‘Now that is an extreme case. 
happen once in an age.” 

Don’t they? Why, my dear lady, there is much 
more mischief going on in the lower regions of many 
city homes than your philosophy ever dreamed of. If 
they didn’t leave filth and the seeds of disease behind 
them it would be more pardonable. But let us look 
further. Here are old hats, old rags too filthy for 
further scrub use without the good washing that the 
girl thinks too much trouble to give; the wings and 
feathers of poultry and much more of the same class 
thrown into the coal-bin, and alive with worms— 
enough, if properly collected and kept in a close jar, to 
furnish ‘‘meal worms” to all the bird-raisers of the 
But left at large in all that filth, they furnish 
food for ‘‘ the pestilence that wasteth at noonday.” 

Well, we have had enough down here. What think 
you? Is it best for servants to come to your sitting- 
room and take your orders, or for you to go down 
with them, show them what you desire, be sure that 
they know that you will see these orders are always 
faithfully executed ? 

Now we come to the closets and pantries. You ‘‘do 
not fear our finding carelessness here.” They do 
look nice certainly. Allow us to come a little closer. 
May we take those vessels off the shelves? What has 
been spilled here? See, I can scrape up the grease 
from where raw meat has been laid right on the shelf, 
and milk spilled and left to sour, and butter fallen off 
into the corner and turned rancid. 

‘“Why! I always tell both cook and waiter to see 
that these shelves are well washed every week.” Yes, 
you tell them. But do you see that they obey? That’s 
the question. We can’t raise up this shelf from the 
cleat on which it rests. It was made to be movable. 
There, with that quick blow we have started it. Phew! 
What a smell! Everything that has been spilled on it 
as well as the water used to wash it off for months has 
run through on to the cleat and settled there, until the 
shelf sticks as tight as if glued. Can closets, pantries 
and shelves be in that state, with constant accumula. 
tions of impurities, and not so contaminate the atmos- 
phere of any house that by and by the health of the 
family falls before malaria ? 

Why do the husband or children now and then in- 
quire, ‘‘ What’s the matter with this water? It tastes 
badly ?” or, ‘‘ This butter is rancid. Anyhow it has a 
bad taste; Ican’t eat it.” ‘‘Why, I get the very 
best butter. You must have drawn on your imagina- 
tion.” 

Let us open the door of the refrigerator and see. 
It looks clean, but it don’t smell nice, does it? We 
will take out the things one by one. The shelves are 
pretty clean (slate shelves are, however, more cleanly 
than tin, zinc or iron bars); but look how much we 
scrape off the cleat on which they rest, and under 
which all this impurity has accumulated. No shelves, 
particularly in a refrigerator, can be cleanly washed 
unless taken out of the ice-box or closet, and that is 
much the easiest and quickest way of cleaning them. 
This is bad enough, you will surely allow, and does 
not smell pleasantly. But there is something more. 
Let’s lift this ice into a pan. Here is the tin bottom on 
which the ice rests. It is, you see, movable, and can 
be easily and quickly taken out, always the most expe- 
ditious way of cleaning an ice chest, and should be 


Such things don’t 


done two or three times a week, before a fresh supply 
is brought in, and these shelves and bottom plate be 
wiped dry after a good scrubbing, and set out in the 
sun and air to purify, till the ice-cart comes to fill the 
box again. 

But what have we here? The perforated shelf on 
which the ice rests is terribly filthy. We have been 
‘‘Hunting the Slipper,” and had little chance to call 
‘*Cold, cold,” but all the way it has been ‘‘ Warm,” 
‘*Warm,” ‘‘ Warmer,” ‘Still warmer,” and now it is 
‘* Hot,” ‘ Hot,” ‘‘ Blazing hot,” and no mistake. Here 
is an intolerable stench that malaria can grow fat on. 
We will take out this bottom shelf, and trust we have 
found the lowest depth. Look on what the shelf rested. 
The ice which has been in daily use has been right 
over it, and butter, milk, meats, pies, etc., just above 
all, constantly impregnated with this fearful odor. 
Butter and milk, of all things the quickest spoiled, and 
which should never be kept in the same place even 
with meats or vegetables, has been kept in this tainted 
air. For here is a mixture of pieces of meat, potatoes, 
sour milk, fruit, vegetables, broken eggs, and food of 
every variety that has for weeks, perhaps months 
accumulated, for surely that shelf has never or sel- 
dom been removed. See how ‘helter-skelter” every 
dish, with its large variety of eatables, was thrown on 
to the different shelves: meat on top of the milk pan, 
butter on the vegetables, large dishes just tipping off 
of small ones, till the contents must in part fall off 
and mingle with the vile mess beneath the ice shelf! 
Can any one ask for a more probable cause for “all the 
ills that flesh is heir to”—malaria, or whatever name 
one chooses to call it ? 

Do you think this exaggeration? If you are the 
most perfect housekeeper the sun ever shone on, and 
have been so unfortunate as to be kept a prisoner in 
your room, by accident or sickness for a while, if you 
have sometimes been called from home for a few 
weeks, leaving the house in care of servants, however 
carefully you may have instructed them, and on your 
return begin to look after your house from attic to 
cellar, you will understand that this is not an exagger- 
ated statement, and will also realize how easily such 
vast accumulations of impurity must collect in any 
house where the mistress gives her orders without 
seeing how they are carried out. No servant, how- 
ever excellent, should be able to superintend all parts 
of the domestic economy as successfully as the. mis- 
tress. If she looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness, then if 
sickness enters her family, it can never be said that it 
comes through her neglect or carelessness. But ‘‘ her 
children will rise up and call her blessed, her husband 
also, and he praiseth her; and her own works will praise 
her in the gates.” 


EVERLASTING OR ETERNAL 
FLOWERS. 
By a Fiower Lover. 


AM sure many ladies would raise these beautiful 

flowers if they knew how easily they were grown. 
Many varieties are very beautiful and delicate; made 
into wreaths, bouquets, or arranged in baskets, they 
are a charming addition to our winter decorations. 
This month is the time to plant the seeds. Ihave a 
bed prepared, of well pulverized sandy loam, in some 
out-of-the-way spot where it is sunny ; they want plen- 
ty of sun. Soak the seeds that have woolly coverings 
over night. Smooth the soil with a piece of board; 
water, and sow the seed thinly; cover with a news- 
paper fastened down with stones at the corners. Water, 
if needful, through the paper. When the plants appear 
take it off ; when large enough to handle, transplant to 
six inches apart. Nothing more is needed but to keep 
the weeds out and water when dry. After the flowers 


begin to open they should be looked at every day, and 


picked as soon as opened, or a little before fully 
opened; if left too long they become dingy-looking, 
and do not keep well. When gathered they should be 
dried in a dark closet. Instead of tying them in bunches, 
and hanging them heads down, as some recommend, I 
wire them as soon as picked, then put in a vase or bot- 
tle, right side up with care. To wire them I cut 
‘*bouquet wire” into suitable lengths, then fasten to 
the stem with fine wire. This is some work, but pays 
in the end, as the natural stems are very brittle when 
dry. 

The first variety I shall mention is Acroclinium, rose- 
color and white. They are daisy-shaped, with yellow 
centers ; both are beautiful and easily grown. Ammo- . 
bium alatum is a small white double everlasting that 
blooms very profusely, and is used in summer as well as 
winter bouquets. Helipterum Sanfordii has clusters of 
tiny flowers of ‘‘buttercup” yellow. Helipterum corym- 
biflorum has white flowers with a tinge of delicate lilac 
—reminds one of a wild aster. Statices are not ever- 
lasting flowers, but dry well and are very delicate. 
Statice bonduelli has golden yellow and S. sinuata blue 
flowers. Statice incana hybrida nana isa perennial, 
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small white flower with red eye; makes a handsome 
groundwork for the larger flowers. Xeranthemums 
have pretty blue and white flowers. 

The rodanthes are very delicate; the half-opened 


buds of R. maculata alba look like silver bells. They | 
are difficult to start, and should be planted in boxes of | 


fine soil, then transplanted to the garden. Grasses are 
pretty to mix with the flowers. 

Briza maxima is one of the prettiest; B. geniculata is 
like it, only smaller. Both grow easily and are annuals. 
There are some handsome grasses that are perennial. 
If you plant any, be sure and put some stakes around 
them in the Fall; some of them look so much like 
common grass that Pat O’Shovelem will probably root 
them up in the spring, and think he is doing you a ser- 
vice to dig up the ** botherin’ stuff.” Last of all, and 
least too, is Gypsophila paniculata; not an everlasting, 


bnt dries nicely ; is a perennial; blooms first year, and | 


comes the nearest being a fairy flower of anything I 
know of. It is beautiful for summer bouquets, looking 
like a veil of lace. No lady who makes bouquets 
should be without it, as advertisers sometimes say of 
their wares. Some of our native everlastings are 
pretty. One especially ought to be mentioned—Grapha- 
lium polycephalum, sometimes called pearly everlast- 
ing. It grows almost anywhere in New England. It 
should be picked before the yellow center shows. It 
has a peculiar fragrance unlike anything else. Oliver 


Wendell Holmes, in his ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Ta-_ 


ble,” describes this in such beautiful language that I 
quote from him: 


** Perhaps the herb everlasting, the fragrant immortelle of our 


autumn fields, has the most suggestive odor to me of all those that 
set me dreaming. I can hardly describe the strange thoughts and 


emotions that come to me as I inhale the aroma of its pale, dry, rus_ | 
tling flowers. ~A something it has of sepulchral spicing, as if it had | 
been brought from the cave of some great pyramid, where it had lain | 


on the breast of a mummied Pharaoh. Something too of immor- 
tality in the sad, faint sweetness lingering so long in its lifeless petals ; 
yet this does not tell why it fills my eyes with tears and carries me in 
blissful thought to the banks of Asphodel that border the River of 
Life.”’ 


ROBINS REMARKS. 
By Ciara B. TROWBRIDGE. 


SIT and swing on the tree-tops 
As long as I'm inclined, 
And then go off to my little mate, 
And tell her all my mind. 


My babies laugh at boots and shoes, 
The worms are got by my wife; 

So with never a care to my back, I lead 
The happiest kind of a life. 


A TERRIBLE COW. 
By MARGARET VANDERGRIFT. 


ze NCE upon a time,” said papa, and tuen he gently 
closed his eyes and settled his head comfortably 
against the back of the great arm-chair, as if overcome 


by the fatigues of the day. Kitty and Pug assailed | 


him, one on each side. 


““Oh, papa,” said Kitty—‘‘dear papa, you mustn’t | 


go to sleep at the very beginning of a story!” 

‘*Papa’s a great deal bigger boy than I am,” said 
Pug, ‘‘and I don’t get sleepy before eight o’clock, at 
the first end of a story!” 

**And who said,” exclaimed papa fiercely, ‘‘that I 
was going to tell a story? How do you know that I 
was not merely going to remark that once upon a time 
my hair was a beautiful black, instead of pepper-and- 
salt color, and that once upon a time, before my rebel- 
lious children worried the life half out of me, I had not 
‘another forehead on the back of my head.’” 

**Oh, but, papa,” said Kitty, tickling the ‘‘ forehead ” 
over the back of his chair, ‘‘mamma said it was there 
before she married you, and that that was one reason 
why she respected you so much.” 


‘*Mamma is a traitor,” growled papa; and then, as if | 


nothing had interrupted him, he went on: ‘‘ Once upon 
a time there was an oki woman who had a cow”’’—but 
here Pug struck in: 

“ But it was a calf, papa! It says so in ‘ Mother 
Goose !’” 

‘“‘If Iam to be interrupted in this way,” said papa 
severely, ‘‘I shall stop right here. I don’t know wheth- 
er my old woman was the old woman in ‘Mother 
Goose’ or not; all I know is that she had a cow, and, 
as the cow must at one time have been a calf, there is 
no good reason why they could not have been the same 
person. I hope that is perfectly clear to you. This 
old woman was very much attached to her cow, espe- 
cially when she led her to and from the pasture-field, 
which she had to do with a rope, because the cow was 
fractious. Perhaps you don’t know what fractious 
means ?” and papa looked inquiringly, first at Kitty and 
then at Pug. 


‘“Oh, yes, we do, papa!” they said, both at once, 
and Pug grinned his own special grin. 

‘‘The cow professed to be very fond of the old wo- 
man,” continued papa: ‘‘she would follow her all 
over the yard for a handful of salt, and stand perfectly 
still so long as the old woman would scratch her—the 


cow’s—back.” 

_ **T don’t think that was being so very fond of her,” 
said Kitty, ‘‘only to come for the salt, and only to 
stand still to have her back scratched.” 

“Oh!” said papa; and ‘‘oh!” must mean a great 
deal in Kitty-talk, for Kitty turned red and fidgeted 
a little. ‘‘About forty more interruptions will bring 
us to bed-time,” said papa tranquilly, and nobody 
spoke again for at least five minutes, as went he on 
with the cow: ‘I never could understand why that 
old woman was so fond of a cow which gave her 
so much trouble. Strawberry—that was the cow’s 
/name—did not always come when she was called, and 
she had a way of bringing fifty pounds or so of mud 
into the clean stable with her feet, and once or twice 
she made the old woman run after her—she was 
opening a gate which she had been expressly told not 
to open—and she made herself very sick eating too 
much clover, and she would not learn to read, although 
her mistress told her how useful it would be to her to 
know what all the signboards and ‘Look out for the 
Locomotives’ meant.” 

Kitty and Pug could not stand that. ‘‘Oh, papa!” 

_ they both exclaimed; ‘just as if a cow could learn to 
read!” 
‘*You haven’t seen all the cows in the world, I be- 
lieve?” said papa. ‘“*‘No? Very well, then; you can- 
_not prove to me that cows never learn to read.  Per- 
haps you will say they can’t learn to sew neatly, be- 
_cause Strawberry would not let her mistress teach her 
tosew? But the strangest thing was that Strawberry 
_ pretended to be very fond of her mistress, and to be all 
the time wanting to help her. Did you speak, Clover ?” 
and papa looked amiably at Kitty, who said rather 
softly, ‘‘ No, papa.” ‘‘Strawberry did not go and ask 
how she might help; she simply went and undertook 
things she could not possibly do ; for instance, one day, 
just as the old woman had finished milking, somebody 
_knocked at the door, and she had to go and open it. A 
neighbor had come to borrow an egg, and of course 
they had to talk a little, until presently the neighbor 
said, ‘My! there’s something burning.’ 

‘The old woman ran to her kitchen, for she knew she 
never could trust that cow; and there, to be sure, sat 
the cow in front of the range wringing her hoofs, and 
on the range was the bucket of milk boiling over furi- 
ously. The cow was crying, but the old woman 
_ whipped her for all that, and then she said very seri- 
ously, ‘Strawberry, I can’t think what makes you 


: | torment me so! What was your idea, if you had an 


idea, in putting the milk bucket on the range ?’ 

| ‘*T wanted to save you trouble,’ whined Strawberry. 

‘I knew you always scalded the milk, anu I thought I 

would doit for you.’ 

_ *** Tf you had really wished to save me trouble,’ said 

| the old woman, ‘you would have come straight home 

from your pasture, instead of stopping to play, and 
that would have been much better than making such 

muss as this.’ 

“The cow hung her head and walked out of the 
kitchen—where she was not allowed to go, by the way 
—but you will hardly believe it when I tell you that the 
very next day she opened the garden gate and walked 
all over some flower-beds where seeds had just been 
planted. She said she was chasing a cat out of the 
garden, but that did not make it any better for the 
flower-beds. She broke the bucket out of which she 
drank about once a week, trying to wash it, she always 
said, at the pump; and she twisted her tail up in the 
sewing machine so that it came near having to be cut 
off one day, trying to hem a towel for her mistress, 

when she had been forbidden even to touch the sewing 
machine.” 

‘* Don’t you think it’s ’most Pug’s and my bedtime, 
papa?” said Kitty meekly. 

‘‘I should say it wanted about five minutes of 
it,” replied papa serenely; ‘‘so I will hasten to the 
close of this mournful story, for fear your anxiety to 
| know the end should keep you from sleeping. The old 
_ woman found that talking to Strawberry, and even oc- 
_casionally punishing her, appeared to do very little 
| good, so at last she said very sorrowfully, ‘Strawberry, 
_ there is but one thing left for me todo. You appear 
| to have no conscience, so I shall be obliged to supply 
its place as well as I can with a rope; it is a poor sub- 
stitute, but better than nothing. I shall tie you to the 
wall of the stable-yard by a rope long enough for you 
to reach the water-trough and your stall; and then, if 
you cannot do any good, you can at least not do much 
harm.’ So she took her out of the stall, and tied her to 
the wall, and that’s all,” said papa suddenly. 

“‘But it was a calf, papa,” said Pug once more in a 
puzzled tone. 

“There is no cow, howeve old,” said papa, nodding 


| 
| 


his head very wisely, ‘‘which was not once upon a 
time a calf”; and that was every word he would say 
excepting ‘‘ Good night!” 3 


TEN-MINUTE SERMON CUHIL- 
DREN. 
‘A STORY ABOUT A MOTHER.” 


By THE Rev. ALEXANDER MaoLegop, D.D., 
Of Birkenhead, England. 


MATT. xv., 21-28. 


O-DAY I am going to tell you a story about a 

mother. It is an old story now. But it never 
feels old when telling it. It has been told for hundreds 
and hundreds of years, and it will be told and told 
again as long as there are mothers and children in the 
world. 

The sorrow which filled the heart of the mother 
whose story I am about to tell was the sickness of her 
child. Her child—her daughter—was grievously vexed 
by this sickness. And there was no one to heal her. 
Often, as the mother saw her child in pain, she had 
wrung her hands in agony. Often, finding no help in 
man, she had lifted up a cry to heaven. 

And two wonderful things happened to her. 

The first was, that this cry was heard in heaven. 
Although the poor woman who cried was a heathen, 
who did not know aright the God who lives in heaven; 
who perhaps had never heard of his mighty works in 
Egypt and at the Red Sea; who did not know the 
names of the prophets Elijah, Isaiah, or Daniel; who 
had never seen the Bible, and had never been to Jeru- 
salem and the temple there to worship, yet her cry 
was heard in heaven. That is one of the great won- 
ders of the world. Although we cannot see the Maker 
and Ruler of the world, the cry of an afflicted mother, 
the cry of any one in affliction, uttered anywhere, ut- 
tered at any time, goes right up to his ear in hea- 
ven. 

The other wonderful thing was, that Jesus came to 
her in answer to this cry. Although he was a hundred 
miles away at the time, and although he had not meant 
to go into her country—all the. same, when her cry 
went up to heaven, things on earth began to work 
together to draw him to her side. 

At the moment when her cry went up the Lord 
was teaching in Galilee. The people he was speak- 
ing to did not like his words. And they said to him: 
‘*Thou? Thou art no true teacher. Thou eatest with 
unwashed hands.” But he replied: ‘‘It is worse 
with you: you eat with hearts unwashed.” At this 
they were filled with rage and sought to kill him. But 
his hour to die was notyetcome. So he quietly turned 
his back on Galilee and went toward the hill country of 
Lebanon, and along the sides of the hills, till he came 
to the borders of Tyre and Sidon where this poor 
woman lived. And all this took, place—the wrath of 
the scribes and Pharisees in Galilee and the flight of 
Jesus—that this poor heathen mother might have the 
cry answered which she had sent up to God in her 
affliction. When the woman saw Jesus she seemed to 
know thathe had power tohelpher. Forall at once she 
addressed her cry to him: ‘‘Have mercy upon me, O 
Lord, thou Son of David. My daughter is grievously 
vexed with a devil.” 

I cannot tell you what that illness was which this 
poor woman described in those words. I am sure it 
was an illness very hard to bear, and for the mother as 
hard to see. But I want you to understand that it was 
this sore illness in her child that brought the mother 
herself to Jesus. It was her daughter’s sickness and 
pain that lay heavy on her heart. ‘‘ Have mercy upon 
me,” she said. She took her child’s sorrow on her- 
self. She made it her own. ; 

I said a little while ago that when the mother saw 
Jesus she seemed to know that he had power to help her. 
This is the next thing to understand in this story. 
She really believed that Jesus could heal her daughter. 
Jesus said afterward to her: ‘‘O woman, great is thy 
faith!” The thing which he had not found in Galilee, 
among people who read the Bible and went up to Je- 
rusalem to worship, he found in the heart of this heathen 
woman. She believed. It was not much she could 
have heard about Jesus before. Galilee and Jerusalem 
were far, far away from where she lived. Some faint 
rumors of him may have come to her. She knew that 
he was of the house of David. That perhaps was all. 
she knew. ‘‘O Lord, thou Son of David,” she had said. 
But she believed as soon as she saw him that he was 
able to cure her child. She cried to him for that: 
‘* Lord, have mercy on me! Lord, help me!” She be- 
lieved that Jesus could really do what she asked him 
todo. The faith that Jesus afterward said was so great 
was just this thought in her heart and this outgoing 
of her heart and cleaving of her whole soul to Jesus 
for the help she had been praying for. As if she had 
said: ‘‘I have been crying for a helper and I have 
found him. And thou, O Lord, art he. O Lord, thou 
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art able to deliver my child from this sickness.” That 
was her faith. 


But now a strange thing happened. The Lord who | 


had the power to heal the sick child was come. The 
mother who cried to him for his help was waiting for 
an answer to her prayer. And no answer came: ‘He 
answered her not a word.” That must have been a 
gore trial to her. But hard though the Lord’s silence 
was to bear, it was less hard than the reason for the 
silence which the Lord gave. 

The disciples, wearied or touched by the woman’s 

prayers, asked whether she might not be sent away. 
And to them he said: ‘‘I am not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” It was spoken to 
the disciples, but she heard and took the words as an 
answer to herself. She did not belong to the house of 
Israel. She was only a poor Syro-Phenician woman— 
a heathen. But she threw herself at his feet and sent 
up her cry once more: ‘‘ Lord, help me.” What were 
words to her just now? The living Healer was in her 
presence. And she only cried the more earnestly for 
the help which only he was able to give. 

Do not think that the loving Jesus had spoken the 
words he uttered to the disciples as if he did not want 
to be a Healer to this poor woman’s daughter. He 
meant even then to heal the child. He knew that in 
order to heal that child he had been sent by his Father 
all the way from Galilee. But his whole soul was 
filled with wonder and joy at the faith which he saw in 
this heathen woman. And he would try it a little. He 
would bring out the strength of it, so that his disciples 
might see the wonder of it. And speaking to the 
woman, he said: ‘It is not meet to take the children’s 

bread and cast it to the dogs.” She was not one of the 
children of the house of Israel to whom he was sent. 
She was one whom those children were wont to speak 
of as dogs. But the Lord himself did not speak of her 
as a dog. The Lord was thinking how he had just 
been rejected by the children in Galilee, and how he 
was here welcomed and worshiped by one whom 
those children would have scorned and cast out as a 
dog. I think he must have shown by the kindly look 
on his face and the tender tone in his voice that he 
did not think of her in this way. He would not even 
use the common word for dog when saying what he 
said, but the kindly pet word, the littie dogs, the 
doggies. And I think alsothat she must have seen this 
kindliness in the Lord’s manner, and felt that his heart 
was on her side. For she replied at once, ‘‘ Truth, 
Lord, I am not one of the children. I am no better 
in their eyes than a dog. But even the dogs eat 
of the crumbs which fall from their master’s tables.” 
Could any worshiper have uttered an humbler word ? 
Could any soul in trouble have shown a more tender, 
cleaving faith in the goodness and gentleness of Christ? 
This poor heathen was altogether on Christ’s side. She 
threw herself on his mercy. And she was not put to 
shame. The Lord said to her—granting all her prayers 
—‘*O woman, great isthy faith! Be it unto thee even 
as thou wilt. And her daughter was made whole from 
that very hour.” 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 


~ GOING TO THE EXPRESS OFFI CE. 
By a MEMBER OF THE Bar. 


HERE was once a jeweler in Wheeling who sent 

his errand-boy to the express office, with a little 
package to be carried to New York. It contained a 
diamond worth $125. But there was nothing on the 
outside of the parcel to show that it was so valuable. 
The errand-boy carried it to the express office and the 
agent there took it to be forwarded. But it never 
reached the person to whom it was sent. Then there 
was a law-suit to determine whether the jeweler or 
the express people should bear the loss. The errand- 
boy was called as a witness, and the lawyers asked 
him what happened when he carried the parcel to the 
agent. He said that he just handed it to the agent and 
paid him the expressage and came away; that the 
agent did not ask him what was in it or what it was 
worth or anything about it, or give him any receipt. 
The court said that if the boy was not asked he was 
not bound to tell that there was a diamond in the par- 
cel, and therefore the express company should pay for 
it, as they had lost it. 

But the law is that when a person brings parcels to 
the express office the agent may ask how much they 
are worth. And if the errand-boy cannot answer the 
agent can give a receipt saying that the company will 
‘not pay more than $50 if it is lost. Often an errand- 
boy takes a parcel without knowing what it is worth. 
The agent asks him the value; the boy answers, ‘‘I 
don’t know”; and the agent stamps on his receipt the 
words ‘‘ Value asked not given.” This means that 
although there should be a gold watch or a diamond 
bracelet or a thousand dollars in the parcel, yet if it is 
lost the company will pay but $50. The reason is 
that if uncommenly valuable things are sent by express 
the company wishes of course to take unusual care of 


them. They cannot do so unless they know which are 
the valuable parcels and which are the common ones. 
If they ask, they have a right to be told. Whenever 
one Carries a parcel to the express it is important to be 
prepared to answer if one is asked the value; unless 
the person who sends it is willing to take the risk, 
which very often he is. 

What makes this more difficult is that the express 
agent is not bound to ask in words ‘‘ What is this par- 
cel worth ?” The question can be put into the receipt. 
It is usual to give whoever sends a parcel by express a 
receipt for it. Some jewelers in New York sent a 
whole box of watches, worth about $2,500, by express 
to Memphis. The express agent did not ask any ques- 
tions, but he gave the errand-boy a receipt in which 
the question was printed. The watches never reached 
Memphis; the empty box was found a year afterward, 
but the watches were probably stolen. The court said 
that asking the question in the receipt was just the 
same as asking it in words. Whenever one carries a 
parcel to the express he should take notice what is in 
the receipt-if one is given him. 

If an errand-boy should put a very high value on the 
parcel the express would charge extra for carrying it. 
There was once a clerk who carried a manuscript of 
a book; and the expressman asked what the value 
was. The clerk did not really know anything about 
the value. He knew, however, that the manuscript 
was important, and that the express would only pay 
$50 if they lost it, unless he named a value, so he an- 
swered. by guess, ‘‘ Five thousand dollars.” He did not 
know that the agent would charge extra. But when 
the parcel was delivered the expressage was seven dol- 
lars, instead of one, which would have been about 
right if he had answered, ‘‘I do not know.” This is 
according to law. The express has a right to charge 
extra for very valuable parcels. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
OW much pleasure we get fromthe water! I 
have just come in from a lovely drive. When 
we started we had a broad river in sight, with hills on 


either bank, crowned with the rosy light of the setting 
sun ; soon we passed a small, still pond, reflecting the 
trees and sky ; then we crossed a shallow brook, spread- 
ing out over a stony bed, then a broader stream wind- 
ing through a gorge, giving us continual surprises of 
exquisite scenes, and after we had thought all varie- 
ties of the water had been passed we heard a little 


. you think I have nice winters? 


babbling stream come tearing down the hillside and 
beyond it a gurgling spring nestled by the roadside. 
No wonder people love to row and swim and fish and 
linger about the places where water adds its charm to 
the land. I feel a little afraid that some of my boys, 
especially the older ones, will forget in the enjoyment 
of the water how full of danger it is, and being over- 
confident, will fall into harm. How many young folks 
have undertaken to manage a sail-boat in a dangerous | 
locality and been lost. Bathing is a good thing, but 
to rush into the water overheated or exhausted, or to 
stay in a long time, may put an end to it either by a 
slow and painful or an immediate death. A wise man 
is cautious, and acknowledges himself unable to always 
conquer nature; a foolish boy will undertake to do im- 
possible things, and in his folly put himself and per- 
haps others in jeopardy. Fathers and especially moth- 
ers are often over-fearful, aud by unwise restrictions | 
keep their children from wholesome exercise of moral 
and physical muscle ; and I should like to make a bar- 
gain between my young folks and their guardians that 
the first should be wisely cautious if the latter would | 
be reasonably trusting. The various groups of young 
people who go out of my own home for summer excur- 
sions on the river or lakes in our neighborhood go 
with my full approbation, but I am always thankful 
when I count them ali turning into the gate. I would 
not have them give up the pleasure and the health 
they get in that way, but I enjoin them to study cau- 
tion as well as courage. There! you’ve been very 
patient to listen to such a lecture. It only means that 
I want you all to get all the pleasure possible from the 
water, which is one of God’s best gifts to us, but I 
want it to be a safe pleasure. 
Dear Aunt Patience: | 

I think that little girl who lives at Washington Territory is very 
smart to milk so many cows. I have tried a number of times to milk 
one, but Icannot. We have a farm in Maine of fifteen hundred acres, 
thirty-six cows and a hundred or more hogs. I have two sisters; one 
is twenty-three years old, the other is thirteen. I am learning the 
dressmaker’s magic scale. Itisa splendid thing. I think every girl 
ought to know how to use it. Our girl bought a dress, and I thought 
I would try to cut it out. I have got it cut and it fits perfectly ; she 
said it fitted better than any other dress she has got. My uncle said 
I had better put up my sign, but I hardly think I will. It is my first 
experiment. If you will come and see me, I will cat you a dress and 
see if it will fit as well as Mary’s, for that is the girl’s name. I am 


eleven years old. Please print this letter; I would like to have you 
very much. This is the first letter I ever wrote to you. Lots of love 


to my Aunt Patience. 
From your loving niece, Evita R. W. 


It was a very good plan for you to fit Mary’s dress, 


| 
Fort WASHINGTON. 
| 


_ day evening, December 28, 1880, and I was one of the namber. 


and I should like to understand your method, but I 
have not time now to use the method I do know about. 
My work-table might be jealoys of my desk if tables 
were ever so foolish as to be jealous. Iam sorry to 
say that Iam not a very good farmer, and it would take 
me a long while to learn to milk one cow, even so gen- 
tle a one.as our Polly. 
HorsHON, Jan. 19, 1881. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

My papa has not taken The Christian Union very long; only since 
last August. We like it so well that mamma says she can’t do with- 
out it. Mamma used to read the letters from your nieces and 
nephews to me. Now [ read them all myself. My little sister Edith 
says, **Tell Aunt Patience me got a wax doll wif tweef and goes to 
seep.” Iam eight years old. I havea brother five years old. I live 
one mile from Hatboro’, where they have a monument to show where 
the battle of the Crooked Billet was fought. | 

: From your loving niece, ALicE C. P. 
Now, Alice, tell us right away what that battle was 
about and how it got such a funny name. I heard of 
a man and his wife who quarreled abou! a mouse, but 
to lave a big battle over a crooked stick or a crooked 
lctter—which was it ?—seems very funny. Tell Edith 
{ wish she would bring that beautiful doll to see me. 
We would put it to sleep in the bedstead Trixie has for 
her doll. 
March 12, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have been very much interested in the letters from your nephews 
and nieces, and have wanted to write myself, but have not had time. 
I am a little girl ten years old, and J have a sister eight. I am going 
to school the fourth of April. I study geography, arithmetic, read- 
ing and spelling. I have a little baby sister at my grandma’s, but 
have not seen her for a long time. 

From your affectionate niece, Lity C. M. 
You write a very neat letter for such a little girl. 
Do you find it very hard to get your lessons promptly ? 
The little children I have about me find it very hard to 
learn the great lesson of promptness. Study hard 
while you study, and then be ready to play when les- 
sons are over. 
JAN. 24, 1881. 


_ Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have for a long time read your letters from your many nieces 
and nephews, and I like to read them so much. It has beena very 
cold winter this year, and I have had gay times sliding down hill; 
and as we have a nice large yard, 1 don’t have to go outside of our 
yard to coast. The Mississippi River, too, flows right in front of our 
place, and when it is not too cold mamma lets me go down with my 
brother and watch them ekate; and that, too, is nice. So should not 
I am eleven years old, and am an 
I have no cats or dogs, but my dollies take their 
place. With love, Your little niece, JESSAMINE D. 


What do you do now that winter has gone? Do 
you have boats onthe river? Is Jessamine your real 
name ? 


April-fool girl. 


BROOKLYN. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 
We take The Christian Union. I like very much to read the 
children’s letters. I goto Mr. Beecher’s Sunday-school, and I like it 
very much. The Sunday-school had a “Christmas Cantata ” Tuea- 
All 
the pets I have is a pare black cat. Her name is Topsy. 

Yours truly, BELLE D. G. 

Can your cat open a door, or sit up and beg like a 
dog, or is she just a good useful cat to catch mice? 
When I lived in Brooklyn, a great many years ago, I 
opened the front door one morning, and there walked 
right in the sauciest-looking little black kitten. We all 
laughed to see how perfectly dignified she was, and 
how she took possession of the house as if it were hers. 
She lived with us while we lived there, and perhaps 
your cat is a great-great-great-great grandchild of that 


one. Affectionately, 
PATIENOR. 


PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. To harmonize. 
2. To broil. 
3. Stern. 
4. A select portion of society. 
5. Officer in a church. 


CHARADE. 


My first among the mountains wild 
The wary hunter seeks ; 

My second’s found in orchard lands, 
In rivers and in creeks. 


My whole lives in the greenwood free, 
Like merry Robin Hood. 
Like Robin, it goes forth at night 
To gather in its food. Bos aND DoRoTMY. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 
1. What letter is used as a measure? 
2. What letters are used as a prefix? 
3. What letter is used in driving? 
4. What letter is all water? 
5. What letter sees? 
6. What letters sing? 
7. What letters are eaten? 
8. What letters sting us? 


9. What letters do we dislike ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY lilt. 
Square Word.— 


Charade. —Blue-bell. 
Proverb Puzzile.—A bird 
Charade. —War -lock, 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 
IT. 
By Pres. T. C. ABBorr. 

A large increase in the number of 
skilled observers may be looked for from 
our agricultural colleges. Nor is any- 
thing more needed than such observers. 
They prepare the way for the ascertaining 
of rules in practice, and for the general- 
izations which shall constitute agriculture 
to the name of a science. Agriculture is 
an imperial art. In all its branches— 
stock-raising, fattening, fertilizing, rais- 
ing of crops—it depends on experience. 
All the first questions are questions of 
facts, of particulars. He who can tell 
facts talks to the purpose; he who can- 
not—his time has not yet come. 

But does it require a college to see and 
tella fact? Indeed it does. Aska law- 
yer if it is not true that the better edu- 
cated a man is, the easier itis to get a 
pure and simple fact out of him. In 
proportion to a man’s ignorance does he 
as a usual thing confound essentials and 
non-essentials, Omit important circum- 
stances, and intermingle his own infer- 
ences. He thinks these inferences are 
purely observed facts. Dr. Galen used 
to say there were more false facts in the 
world than true ones. Indeed, the world 
is usually in haste to assume the fact and 
ask after the cause, to inquire why before 
it has secured the what. ‘Is it not 
strange,” said a lobster-dealer to one of 
our professors, ‘‘that the right claw is 
always the largest?” ‘* Why willa pail of 
water weigh no more if you drop a live 
fish in it?” asked the King, and puzzled 
the philosophers. ‘‘If the earth turns 
around,” said the early objectors, ‘* why 
does notastone dropped from a tower 
fall behind it just as a stone dropped 
from a mast-head falls in the rear of the 
moving ship?” and some answered that 
the stone was part of the earth, but not of 
the ship; some said the earth’s motion 
was natural to the stone, wh le the ship’s 
motion was not. At last some were 
found to examine the claws of lobsters, 
to place a live fish into a pail of water, and 
to drop a stone from the mast-head of the 
moving ship, and then the assumed facts 
were found to be no facts at all. A prac- 
tical drill in inductive sciences, such as 
agricultural colleges give, is necessary to 
secure a quick and sure discrimination 
between fact and inference. The old 
courses of study, embracing languages, 
mathematics and philosophy, do not im- 
part that inductive habit on which the 
proper collection of agricultural facts 
must depend. 

The common observer gives as a fact 
what is really a combination of many 
facts, often with an inference added. 
A man says, ‘‘I’ve tried tile drainage, 
and it doesn’t pay.” That he announces 
as one fact, and it is a common way of 
putting one’s experience. A division of 
the question is properly called for: what 
subsoil had you? what depth, what 
slope, what accuracy of work, what pro- 
tection against filling up, and against 
vermin, what size, and what the rain fall ? 
If the question regards manures, what 
feed went to the forming of them, what 
the preservation, and what and when the 
application of them? 

The unscientific observer also fails 
through ignorance to take note of circum- 
stances important to the understanding 
of a fact. When England and France 
exchanged standards of length and failed 
to note the temperature at which 
they were standards, the exchange be- 
came of no value. If Liebig on analyz- 
ing a plant and a soil thinks he can 
manufacture a fertilizer that shall insure 
the growth of the plant, he fails to note 
the fact that infertility has other causes 
than lack of plant elements. If scienti- 
fic inen find it difficult to take note of all 
material circumstances, the unscientific 
observer leaves absolutely unthought- 


of phenomena and measurements with- 
out which his observations are scien- 
tifically valueless. What does he know 
of ozone in the atmosphere or of am- 
monia on the snow? A large portion of 
the tacts that give to science its founda- 
tion are invisible except to the scientific 
eye. People once thought that dew was 
by nature cold, and chilled the objects it 
fellupon. The true cause of dew could 
only be ascertained through experiments 
by one who knew the laws of the conduc- 
tion and radiation of heat and of the sat- 
uration and precipitation of moisture. 

Of course there are valuable experi- 
ments that farmers are always trying, 
such as the plants best adapted to a cli- 
mate, the general treatment of crops and 
stock. But the experiments on which 
the scientific explanation of agricultural 
processes must depend are of another, a 
higher and more difficult nature, to the 
prosecution of which not only scientific 
knowledge, but a scientific trainiag is 
essential. 

Agricultural experiments both in stock 
and crops are of especial complexity and 
difficulty. ‘‘I do not know,” said Presi- 
dent Hitchcock, of Amherst, ‘‘of any so 
delicate as the farmer is trying.” Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia says truthfully, ‘‘In 
agricultural reports and periodicals are 
thousands of reports on the value of ma- 
nures with most conflicting statements 
and a chaos of results.” So the Hon. 
Amasa Walker, who as Secretary of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1851 collated the agricultu- 
ral returns of the State, said, ‘‘ They are 
all chaos; they do not prove anything.” 

The science of agriculture needs an 
army of trained observers, and where so 
well as to the agricultural colleges shall 
we look for them? There are many ex- 
cellent schools of chemistry and botany, 
but in the agricultural colleges meteorol- 
ogy, vegetable and animal physiology, 
descriptive botany, zodlogy and mechan- 
ics are taught with direct reference to not 
only the practice of agriculture as an art, 
but its growing progress as a science. 
Skill in observing and handling instru- 
ments for observing and recording is ac- 
quired by long-continued practice. Under 
the direction of professors who are awake 
to the work of promoting agricultural 
science, the students live in an atmosphere 
provocative of such research, and them- 
selves have a hand in it. 

After exact facts—what? Then comes 
the discovery of those relationships, those 
resemblances and differences which it 
requires scientific training and some 
elements of genius to discern. Our rules 
of wide application, the generalizations 
we call laws then come to light, to direct 
the workman and to enlarge the views 
of the man of science. And can we not 
hope that in an army of men, familiar 
with what is already known of agriculture 
as a science, aware of what is lacking to 
its completeness, skilled in the methods 
of investigation, and although scattered 
through the land, in full sympathy with 
the experiments that are prosecuted at 
the colleges in which they were students 
—shall we not hope from these men more 
for the advancement of science than the 
mere accumulation of facts? And now 
and then the schools may furnish some 
one with the divine power of making 
some grand generalization, announcing 
some law. But if not, the lesser general- 
izations are of great value, and the sci- 
entific facts, the particulars are needed 
for any advance in the science, be it made 
by whom it may be. 

Agriculture as a science is yet in its 
infancy. It has had to wait the develop- 
ment of chemistry and botany, of physi- 
ology and of meteorology. But progress 
in these sciences has been rapid. Any 
agricultural education that does not 
found itself on a study of these sciences, 
however practical it may be in name, 
will lack the elements that will in time 
remove the present unscientific character 
of agriculture, and of all things science 
is the most practical in the end. 

COLLEGE, 

’ 


FIELD NOTES 
FROM HOUGHTON FARM. 

Our New Dog.—Among the many helpers 
that have lately come to Houghton Farm, per- 
haps none are more appreciated than the thor- 
oughbred Colly Shepherd Dog which has just 
arrived from Scotland. In every respect he 
fills the description of that class of dogs which 
have attained such notoriety in the Highlands 
of that country. ‘‘The Shepherd’s dog of Scot- 
land, or Colly, is the most valuable of his kind, 
as well as the most beautiful, and presenting 
most originality of aspect. He stands about 
twenty inches in height; form graceful ; muz- 
zie narrow and pointed ; ears semi-erect ; coat 
long, but fine and silky; tailand hams fringed 
with hair; color usually black and tan or 
sandy yellow. No dog, probably. possesses 
more sagacity than the Colly; indeed, he ap- 
pears to possess an intuitive rerception of his 
duty, and to be equally aware with his mas- 
ter of what had best be done in cases of emer- 
gency.” 

Our Gardener on Melons.—‘‘ Well, John, 
how is it that you succeed with melons so 
nicely?” ‘Melons, you know, are just like 
our corn; they are a tender vegetable, and it is 
useless to put them in the ground until the 
middle of May in this district, unless you can 
forward them under glass. It is the simplest 
thing in the world for any farmer to forward 
them under glass, even if he bas poor condi- 
tions, and bring them two weeks earlier than 
if planted in the open air. The simplest way 
is just to take one light of glass, prepare 
the hill and sink the center of it; take any- 
thing round, say six inches in diameter, and 
press the soil down three inches below the 
level of the ground ; put the seed in and insert 
the light of glass over it. Let it remain until 
the seed come up, then tilt the glass up on one 
corner and give it a little air. The glass not 
only draws the heat, but protects the young 
plants from the bites of insects. It keeps off 
the cold air at night, and thus makes the tem- 
perature of the plant more even. Another 
good way is to take a common box, even if 
not more than a foot square, without top or 
bottom, and lay the light of glass on top of 
that. This is better than the other, because it 
gives more room and allows you to leave it 


La 
longer. Squash and citrons can be raised in 


the same way. My melons are all up and do- 
ing nicely, and this isthe way I doit. I have 
boxes two feet square, twenty inches on the 
back and ten in front, covered with sash and 
without a bottom. I then take one or two 
shovelfuls of good fresh horse manure and mix 
it with the soil, working it over two or three 
times to the depth of eighteen or twenty inches 
until it is thoroughly mixed. I then put on 
the boxes covered with glass and leave them 
on for forty-eight hours, which warms the soil 
before I put in my seed. I then sow my seed 
and leave them closed until they come up. 
Still another way is very practical. It is thie: 
Take a common window sash and make a 
small frame to fit it; put it in a sunny corner 
with a southern exposure in some place in the 
garden. Cut some sods from the meadow and 
turn them grass side down; cut them into 
pieces four inches square, then cover with fine 
soil and plant four seeds on each piece of sod. 
The sod retains moisture, and they will sprout 
and grow nicely. When all danger of frost is 
past, lift the sod into the hill and they will 
scarcely know that they have ever been dis- 
turbed. I have grown melons, squashes and 
cucumbers succesefully in this way.” 


And on Lima Beans.—The Lima bean being 
a tropical plant, it is useless to plant it until 
the ground is thoroughly warm and all frost 
passed. In this locality a good time to plant 
is about the 15th of May; a general rule would 
be to plant about the time that you plant 
your corn. Butitis always well to get the 
poles ready and set and the hills prepared 
in good season. The word hill leads some 
people astray; I don’t mean by hill a minia- 
ture mountain. The ground should not be 
raised more than two inches above the general 
level of the ground. By a hill I mean, take 
two shovelfuls of manure, incorporate it thor- 
oughly with the soil, and mix it to the depth 
of at least a foot. 

In regard to poles,I find that the cedar 
makes the best pole. They should be eight 
feet long and placed four feet apart each way 
and nearly two feet in the ground. which 
leaves six feet, a sufficient length above the 
ground. After the ground is sufficiently warm, 
and the hills are all ready, place four or five 
seeds in a hill; take the bean between the 
forefinger and thumb and press it into the 
ground two inches deep, with the eye down- 
ward. The Lima bean is so large and flat 
that it is difficult for it to turn the seed-leaves. 
If you plant them sideways they will die, be- 
ing unable to get their Arst leaves te the sur- 


face. I find that the majority of inexperienced 
gardeners find more difficulty with Lima beans 
than anything else. The trouble is, they try 
to get them in tooearly; just the same trouble 
as we would have with corn if we tried to 
plant in the latter part of April, or the first of 
May ; and the Lima bean is more tender even 
than corn. . W. BLEND. 


MOUNTAINVILLE, N. Y. 

FLOWERS, SEEDS, Ero. 

(HE DINGEE & GUNAKD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


SES 


tiful Roses. We deliver 


these Beau ver Strong Po 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 


choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $2 } 19 for $3; 


26 for $43 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
4@°Send for our New Guide to Culture 
—60 , elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over ve undred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers. Weat Grove. Cheater Co..Pa. 


THE WESTERN HOMESTEAD. 


THE BEST WESTERN 
Agricultural and Live Stock Journal, 


It is taken throughout the West generally, and all 
who take it consider it the best FARM PAPER. 
Official paper of Kansas Wool Growers’ Association. 
One year on trial for $1. 


W. 8S. BURKE, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 
Over 95,000 Sold. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Styles and Sizes for Horse. 


The ‘‘ HIA" wae the first Side- Wheel 
wn Mower. NOW all are fo 
imitate it. There must be a good reason for 
experience is w an » we should be able to 
keep it as it always has and is, 
can be had 
ton te same mon @ our 14- 
30 lbs.! Examine our HORSE an 


HAND LAWN SWEEPEBS. 
for sale in your town. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TFEBUCKEYE JUNOR 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. . 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS 


For Peultry Yards, Ornamental Fencing, ete. 
Send for Circular. 


New ook Louis 
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bonds, and the Southern States indebted- 
ness securities would contribute a new 


#markable tide of immigration, for the 


68. of 81 are to be paid in full, July 1st, 


season. Some of these roads represent 


FINANOIAL QUOTATIONS. 
Financial and Jnsnrance. 
Government Bonds. 
Sometime since we expressed the con- | 6s, 1881, r........... ciinaeeendenQ 
és, 1881, 102 
viction that, when the effect of a severe be, 
winter season, with the attending draw- | 4x, —— 
months of March and partly April) should 
have disappeared, the rush of business| Bids fer State iat: 
i i | - 74 |N. Y. 60, g. 1., °98.... 
on the principal railways out in the North Ale. ol. A, 3808.:..... oe ys. 2 
western and Southwestern sections, Ala. cl. B, IN. C. 66, 0, 
would result in very heavy returns of | Ark. ta. "28-1900. 78, on | 
earnings which would partly compensate | & LB... 19 |N. C.N.C.R. 7s, 
referred to, justify our prediction. The | La. 18, C. op. t., ol, 8 
recently. reorganized Southern lines are Mieh. 102 C. 
making remarkable gains. Louisville and | Mo. és, due or 106 |Ohio 66, 13 
Nashville, Memphis and Charleston, | mo: ge; M28 60, afd 9 
Mobile and Ohio and those lines west of | *92-8-1900 
the Mississippi river, such as St. Louis’ 
and San Francisco, Missouri Kansas and | Va. ber 
Texas, Texas and Pacific, and Rio Grande | Va. Go, 
railways, are exhibiting an increase of | Y. 68, |Va. 6a, def............ 19 
N. ¥. 6s, g.1-, | Dis. G. 3.658, 
from 25 to 100 per cent. in earnings com- 68, 1.) 
pared with the corresponding time of last Foreign Exchange.— 60 days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, $4.83!¢@#4.84 $4.853@B4. 36 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


test importation, forming a collection of rare 


Visits, if for only, are particu- 


CONTINENTAL INS. co., |: 


100 NEW YORK. 


eserve for 01,008 
eserve am for al other 286, 387 
Capital d in 1, 000° 000 08 | 
$3.938.719 41 
Deduct for future decline (if any) 
in market values...............9... 50,000 OO 
Total Cash Asseta, Jan. 1881...83,888,719 41 


This Company conducts its business under the re- 
strictions of the York Safety Fund Law 
Cyrus PrEcs, Sec’y. GEO. T. HOPE, ‘Pres’t. 


more mileage than then and are not, there- 
fore, to be credited with the full gains, 
but the new sections are furnishing but a 
small percentage of the increase, so that 


most of it can be fairly set down to the 


OrFrice oF Fisk & Hatcu, 5 Nassau Sr.,) 
NEw YORK, May 30, 1881. 


Of the $2,009,000 CHEASAPEAKE AND OHIO 


| ** SERIES A” BONDS, which we have been selling 
_ for the Company at 105 and interest, there are but 


fresh impetus of the extraordinary pros-  apout $200,000 remaining for sale; the price for 
perity now being realized, and to the in- these is advanced to 106 and interest. 


creasing enterprise in the leading — 
and towns on the lines. We have re- 
marked this increase, and the rapidly 


pay 


This road is in active and successful operation, 
and will earn this year, net, three-fold all its interest 
ments. 

The ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON AND 


improving condition in the South and | BIG SANDY R. R. First Mortgage Bonds have sold 


Southwest in a former article, predicting | 
that the Southern railway stocks and 


feature to the volume of business in the 
exchanges during the next year or two. 
How much we owe to the present re- 


material and skilled labor which it is 


80 rapidly that the price is advanced from to-day to 
103 and interest. 


This road is the Western continuation of the 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO, and will connect it 
with the entire system of roads West and South- 
West. 


Both the above bonds pay their interest promptly 


and regularly in New York City, in gold coin, and 
we regard them as an excellent investment. 
Interest six per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


now contributing, as well as for the 
financial means which the superior class 
of immigrants is bringing to our shores, 
as an element or elements in our 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
present growth and progress, we can| PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
never very closely compute. We never Transfers of Money on Teleerap 


in our history as a nation, attracted 
such a uniformly good and intelligent 
body of foreigners for permanent 
settlement, as now; indeed there are 
many instances where the English, 
Scotch and German immigrants are of 
the best class in their respective coun- 
tries, bringing with them the high ad- 
vantages of social culture and wealth. 
The aggregate of means thus contributed 
is all in addition to our reported imports 
of specie, so that when we contemplate 
that we have, up to date, received thirty 
millions dollars in gold and silver since 
January Ist we do not take into account 
these funds brought by immigrants. The 
specie imports which for the past three 
weeks have met with a check, are soon 
to be resumed, judging from our decreas- 
ing imports and the great demand for 
our securities abroad, and we soon shall 
have to report a full flow in this direc- 
tion again. 

The payments from the United States 
Treasury for the next four months, are 
be phenomenally large; $16,000,000 of 


besides a large amount of interest, and 
$75,000,000 of registered 5s. are to be 
paidfor in full, with interest in August. 
The situation with this prospect in 
view continues and promises to be easy. 


—The agreement was completed last Friday 
by which the New York, Lake Erie and West- 
ern Railroad Company secured an independ- 
ent route from Salamanca west to Chicago. 
The distance from New York by the proposed | 
route will be shorter than the Pennsylvania 
Railroad route by way of Fort Wayne, and 
considerably less than by the Lake Shore and 
New York Central Line. 


Our readers will rotice that the price of 
Chesapeake and Ohio bonds has been advanced 
by Mesers. Fisk & Hatch from 105 and in- 
terest to 106 and interest. 


Bie Sandy Railroad 


(EASTERN DIVISION) 
First Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 


SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS 
Mortgage, $3,500,000 


-PRINCIPAL DUE 1902. 


Sinking Fund, $25,000 Yearly, 


Interest 6 Per Cent., 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 
March 1 and September 1, 


DENOMINATIONS $1,000, COUPON or REG- 
ISTERED. 


Bonds have Coupons attached, payable 


to bearer, or with coupons detached, interest payable 
to owner or attorney at Company’s office in New York 


city. 


Price, 103 and Accrued Interest. 


We have only a small amount remaining of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y 


Series A Bonds 


Price 105 and Accrued Interest. 


Further information concerning the above bonds 


can be had at our office. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 NASSAU STREET. 


nic had elsewhere in the city. 


Elizabethtown, Lexington 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CARPETS. 


MOQUETTE CARPETS.— We have 
just placed on sale 300 pieces Ameri- 
can Moquette Carpets at the low price 
of $1.40 per yard—the cheapest car- 
pets ever offered. They cannot be 


WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full 


anything offered in this market at 
$2 75 or $3 per yard. | 
AXMINSTER and MOQUEVIE 
Carpets from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS Carpets, 
$1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60—the’ 
latter for the choicest patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS. — Having 
exhausted our first offering of 75-cent 
Tapestry Carpets, we have placed on 
sale for a few days another lot of the 
SAME GOODS at the SAME LOW 
PRICE. These goods are equal to 
those sold elsewhere at 90 cents and 
$1. We have other goods varying in 
price up to $1.15. 


We have also on exhibition a su- 
perior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal | 
in Texture and Quality to anything 
made either here or in Europe. 

INGRAINS—We have of the best. 
Extra Superior Grade a very full line 
from 75 cts, to 90 cts. per yard. Also, 
a line a grade lower at 65 cts. to 75 | rooms. 
cts.—all wool. 

Persons in want of CARPETS will 
do well to call on us before purchas- 
ing. Every carpet is warranted as 
represented. Full satisfaction guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
40 and 4:2 West 141th St., New York. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


18 useful 5 
PIANOS, 


BEATTY'SORG Ans 
fis Catalog. 


AMERICAN PURSHASING COMPANY. 


Commission Merchente, 


Dry Goods, House Furnishings, Jewelry,” Books 
and Stationery. Shading and matching of Colors ; 
Materials for al] kinds of Fancy Work, and 

MERCHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
purchased and forwarded by mail or express. Send 
for circular and references to 

196 Broadway 


P. O. Box 3648. New York City. 


« DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY, 

FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY. 
BENEDICT BROS., 
Only Store 171 BROADWAY, 

Corner Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


Otsego Co., N. Y, 


pape 
beds, bedding, 
be, when opened for 
order, "from attic to 


most ‘fastidious — desire. It has 200 gs] 


ng air, charmin 
lightful scenery, and the + 
he American Hotel has the finest in this 

beautiful village, and, with the aS now 

made, is most attractive, being opposite Se pees and 
unds of the 8 ag Mouse, which ite guests 
ve free access a 


URIAH WELCH. Proprietor. 


BRO IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received the 
Highest Award for their ‘ stic Touc,” 
INGING QvatLity.” ‘ DELICACY and 


POWER OF TONE,” 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


with Highest Excellence 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and Sts., NBW YORK. 


five-frame, and equal in quality at Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


= 


in all great contests, and for the 
THE VICTOR PAST FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD — being copied not only by the makers of this 
country, but of Europe—wili be offered during the 
present condition of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were granted our 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, in 1861; at 
'the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 
‘INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 18%; 
and atthe grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


365 Fifth N.Y. | 111 Tremont-St.. Boston, 


PATENT DOUBLE BONE CORSET 


is made with a donble row of bones 
on the side where strength and 
are most desired and will 
Positively not Break Down. 
Should they do so, merchants are 
authorized and requested to return 
the money. 
Sold in the leading retail stores, 
- e mail $1.25. 
OTH & GOLDSCHMIDT, 
16 Walker Street, New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union, 


5 
é 
| | 
The entire third floor of this establishment 
propetessd to a very complete stock of fine BRON 
ANTEL SETS MAHBLE, BRONZE AND 
ISHED BRASS CLOCKS, with chimes and (patel : 
stem winding attachments controlled by house ; 
&eo., with choicest 
of DECORATIVE PORCELAIN in Plaques, Vases 
Jardinieres, &c., of the Royal pad sagen Minton and 
other favorite wares with tical] taste and 
of the 
| ‘ 
ning-rooms, kitchens and laundry, opens June 26th. , 
Particular attention has been given to meking 
drainage and sanitary arrangement perfect, and the 
red and has new 
throughout, and 
in as perfect 
28 the 4 
family 
roome, 4 of which have a pleasant outlook, are ‘ 
cheerful, spacious and handsomely furnished. 
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THE UNION. 


Vor XXIII, No. 22. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN 
PROSPERITY. 

The complaint of our merchants, that the 
Americans are running them hard in foreign 
markets; the despondency of our farmers as_ 
they recoil before the vast quantities of Amer- 
ican food and the mountains of Australian | 
wool, are evidences that our trans-oceanic | 
cousins are very much alive. They are | 
coming very numerous also, and in thei 
totality far surpass the population of the! 
mother country. There are now upward of | 
fifty millions in the United States; from four 
to five millions in British America; and about | 
two and a quarter millions in the Australian 
colonies. But these numbers are merely fac- | / 
tors in a multiplication problem, which by the | 
end of the century will produce results of | 


startling magnitude. The tide of European | nations of the old world. They are planted | 


emigration will run in a greater volume and 
at a greater speed. Last year nearly half a. 
million strangers were added to the popula- © 
tion of the United States, and still greater. 
pumbers may be added this year. 
peans become densely compacted, the drift of | 
humanity westward and southward must con-_ 


finds con‘en’ in America; and discontent, 
‘translated into mechanical formula, means a 


search for lines of least resistance. The | 
United States have no rigid boundaries. Oar, Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, 
own line of colonies is the most yielding of (Successors to Menee!y & Kimberly) TROY, N.Y., 


barriers, through which people pass freely. 


It is true that hostile tariffs bristle on each sent free to 
side, but these do not prodice the deadening | 
paralysis and the batreds that obtain in 
Europe. The Mexican frontier is even more 


flexible than the British, and in time will be-. 
come merely an atmospheric line. Nowhere 
‘does an armed people menace the great re- 
public. Hence it goes forward untaxed by 
the militarism under which every European | 
state is stagnating. 

The young nations which owe their origin | 
‘to Britain differ in their genesis from the | 


upon regions remote from the influence of | 
‘military empires. They are based upon self- 
organized industry. The social systems rest 
‘upon civie equality. European states 


As Euro- founded by conquerors ; the conquered became | 


slaves. The subsequent history is an endless 
conflict between rulers and ruled for an equal- | 


tinue. There is, in fact, for millions no ehvice | ization of rights. When Britons had almost | 


in the matter. Go they must, where bread is | ended their conflict, the colonies were founded, | 


to be had, be it in the land of the setting sun, 


or in the wilds of the antipodes. Either from | Hence the development of the colonies tends | 
necessity or choice on the part of the emi- toward an ever - radiating liberty.— (Cham- | 


grants, the United States have obtained about 
three millions in the past ten years; most of. 
them people in the full Wgor of life, or chil- | 


The total increase of population in the tea 
years is eleven and a half inililons, from which | 
we are enabled to predict that the United | 
States may have eighty million people by the | 
end of the century, should conditions remain | 
unaltered. The estimate is low, for there are | 
at work all the causes that favor human ae 
crease. 

Territory is unlimited, and much of it is of | 
surpassing fertility. There are climates suited | 
to every constitution. There is remunerative 
employment for every capacity —for brute 
toilers like Caliban, for genius as high as that 
of Caliban’s inventor. Never since man at- 
tained to civilization have so many favorable 
conditions coexisted for the growth and con- 
solidation of a young nation. From these 
must result a phenomenal increase of popula- 
tion. Our cousins will spread over the Amer- 
ican continent with the rush of a conflayra- 
tion or the sweep of a sea which has sur-— 
mounted all barriers. Besides every natural 
aid for multiplication, the United States have | 
all the secondary aids for increase in almost 
greater profusion than in the most advanced 
states of Europe. Science is more widely cul- | 
tivated, and bent to economical results; edu-— 
cation is universal ; political freedom is almost | 
complete. - To these must be added the eager | 
desire for prosperity which permeates the | 
whole people, and which has created an al- | 
most distinct type — the go-ahead Yankee. | 
Certain bumptious Britishers have amused | 
themselves therewith. It would have been. 
more profitable to study tue causes which 
have made our cousins more devoted to busi- 
ness than ourselves. A brief examination 
shows that the difference between Americans | 
and Englishmen is owing to the broad oppor- 
tunities the former enjoy, compared with the 
narrow possibilities afforded in our over- 
crowded isle. Given abundance of food, an 
unfettered career, religious and political free- 
dom, and a profound belief in the Gospel of 
‘getting on in the world ’—what will be the 
effects upon an average Englishman? Pro- 
gress toward independence, most assuredly, 
and ultimately a condition of permanent suc- 
cess. From these must follow an unfaltering 
self-confidence and love of action—the go- 
ahead type of man. 

When a community of fifty millions are of 
this pattern, and with illimitable fields of en- : 
terprise, we cannot wonder that its develop- | 
ment is marvelous. Everything favors it; | 
nothing opposes it. The frontiers of Euro- | 
pean states are iron-like in their rigidity. 
Armed millions on the one side brandish their 
weapons at other armed millions facing them. 
Neighbors are not permitted to visit neighbors 
without permits and passports. In _ brief, 
every impediment that cultivated barbarism, 
financial ignorance, and intense nationalism 
can erect, is placed between men hailing from 
conterminous geographical areas. Worse still, 
the progressive elemeuts among the peoples 
are ruthlessly eradicated, and the type forci- 
bly restrained to its ancient form. Fortu- 
patcly for the good of mankind and for the 
peace of laggard political systems, the ener- 
getic minds of Europe cannot be ‘prevented | 
from reaching the United States. But the 
consequence is to give new energies and 
broader vistas to Americans ; to quicken the 
march and swell the triumphs of the young 
giant of the West. The discontent of Europe 


| 


and by men who demanded still loftier rights. | 


_bers’s Journal. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to iis youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dan druff quickly removed. A match- 


| less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 
Estabiished over 49 years. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (irs. Allen's 


A iovely tonic and Hair Dressing. Ii 
removes Dandruff, allays allitching, | 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gioss, and is delightfully fragrant. 

Price Seventy-five Cents in large | 
glass stop Bottles. Sold by all Druggists 


THE WAY TO CLOTHE THE SHILOREN 


Economically in the best styles with the 
least trouble, and the most satisfactorily 
eyery way, is to make use of the facili- 
ties afforded by the 


ae for BABIES’ WEAR, BOYS’ 
CLOTHING, Misses and Children’s Suits 
and Cloaks, in fact, every article required 
‘for complete outfits, at lowest prices pos- 
sible. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 
Mail orders solicited. 


BEST & Co., 


315 6th Ave., Bet. 19th & 20th Streets. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPEBS. ) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. |VAN KLEFCK, CLARKACO, 


STATIONERS, 


manufacture a superior of Specia} | Invite the attention of the public to their 


| NEW STORE AND NEW STOCK. 


é Everything needed for the fitti 
The Original and Genuine for home use can here be and 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 


ted Sati I Coane, ’ 
| MENEELY & Co., West Troy, N. Y. ot Shawl 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY |" Cards 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches Nes. $34 and 235 BROADWAY 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY (OPPOSITE Post OFFICE). 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
IN THE WORLD” 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
AT END. RSE ENO, 


EXO 


SHIONS. 
AMERICAN, CARPET 


| 


| 


| EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, 


HERS, ASK FOR IT. 


For every ovided for of low pied. SEWING SILK .. 3Oc. per oz, 
rom provided for Families oole, Colleges. ‘ASTE E) 40¢. 
dates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al! A %6 pare Pam let, giving SILK, 
illed Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” | 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.. Secretary” | Babies’ Caps and Box will be nent 
near Unive y * | any address on receipt me Six Cents. "Postage stamps 
received as money. 


FOR SCHOOLS THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St. Philad 


Supplies Schools and Familes Teachers. 
Supplies Teachers with 


1. 
2. 
3. Sells and Rents School erties 
CARPETS 
Good Schools. 
| Publishes U. S. School and College Directory. * 
| | Domeatic way and Fourteenth STEPHEN A. SPENCER 
tory Sow York Is offering at his NEW STORE, 
OUNT Hor 701 Broadway, Near Fourth 
4 Ss . ou arge lines of Tapestry B ls, 7 
N ears’ course¥for women. Observatory, | Brussels, $1.25 end Velvete, up. 4 
| inets, and art- +-gallery. Library of 10, 14-4 volumes. | large lines Mattinegr, Cloths, Linoleums and Lig- 


Board and tuition $175 a — Ad iss Ward, | nums, suitable for offices, at 
Principal, South Hadley, Mass. at very low prices. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1807. Established 74 Years. 1881. 


COW PERTHW AIT CO., 


WHOLESALE AND. RETAIL DEALERS IN . 


Furniture and Carpets, 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suits. Pure Curted Hair Mattresses, Live . 
Geese Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete. 


Purchasers are invited to examine. 


1839. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


We are also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own desis #, of al. kinds of 
New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO.. 153, 155 & 157 Chatham=st., N.% 
—OVINGTON BROS,, | ER.: 

sb | leomargarine is not and never has been sold by ity. 
Store in any shape or form. 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, and 146 State 
| Street, Chicago. H A Mi Ss. 
Island Eggs and Vegetables 
DINNER SETS, TEA SETS, SOUP SETS, FISH And a general assortment of 
SETS, FRUIT SETS, etc., etc., from all thebestt| FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
TABLE GLASSWARE, both foreign and domestic. 121 A 
ARTISTIC BRONZES from Paris. dlantic Street, 
Berlin and the Worcester Royal and Crown Derby 
Factories, al] our own personal selection. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS Ar | all 
ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear 
F. EDWARDS, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 
ment of BOOTS and SHOES. 
Burt’s Shoes, 
2387 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desirea. 
best Creamery, Orange and Delaware 
E Manufacturers. 
J. THOMPSON, 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN from Paris, Dresden, 
IN THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Aiso makes to order and keeps in stock a full assort- 
SEND TO] 
for their DJustrated Cata- 
or A us re 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Fulton sSt., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., Christian 


OF ALL GRADES. nion. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, — 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, Refrige rators. 


Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
great variety, and a complete assortment of 


ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES. HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. ALANSON,. CARTER, 
HARDENBERCH & co. 530 Fulton ¥- 


receive prompt 
attention. 
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_AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS ! AGENTS AGENTS 
HN B. GOUUGH'S bran" new book. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


oy John 'B. Gou hh 


~ ror Humor, and in interest, it le 
withogts pata peer it ming book for Agents, and out 


10 in press. Agents 
wanted, med women, Now is the time 


and § Terms Jor Circulars. Address, 
ORTMINGTON & Pubs., Hartford, Conn. 


entire Bible, in one tay tod 4 
cables time of 


twenty. 
f. the eizhtecn miracios 
ofthe 10280 pages. 475 06 ,$3.15.. 


Extra  Beliing fast. Agents making 
a-reteon & Co., Phil 


‘, GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Pictori ks and Bibles. reduced 
per cent. N ational Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


rth 


A NEW TREATMENT! 


NOT ONE CENT 


he Pillow-Inhaler Co. 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Mention this Paper. 


NO PIPES OR TUBES. 


samme 
Macaulay's 


RINT TYPES and Ma- 
o 30. stamps for cata- 
B.O. Woods & Co. Boston, Maas. 


"The Literary 
Revolution. 


on kee ia good humeer good who delight 
Sears to wake ksellers whe | | 
wre ime the summer, instead of , 
in the winter; and to prevent ou: 


the Cheap Books. 


cenclu few ‘wore cheap books 
If we are to name 


you either his Venice ™ 

P one of his fourteen other 


ou may have 
ty rederick the Great,” former price 
“Robert Burns,” or Lamaitine’: 


Mite Washi n gton Irvin D 


er Thomas Hughes's 
beretofor: 


inaccesd ile“ Book,” contains the incen 
Be Winkle, | you cap Dime. 

the best wise 


ou cam have also gt for 10 
those who Cr Guat 
we give aise for 10 cents each, “Last of th. 


Cooper me 
Mohicans. 
front 


y speci 


Pass 


or d at re 
low EA ‘paper few 
as the qualit 
n 
througout the tha ooksellers 
States an either abun 


FX be sent free, on 


Floreston Cologne 


A New & Fashionable Perfume, t, Refreshing, Lasti 
Bold by dealers in Drugs & Fancy -« Miseex & Co., N. 


INGER TONIC; 


Buchu, Mand 


Gin 
f the best 
ER’s GINGER TONIC, intoa medicine of such va-, 
ied and effective Perens to make it the greatestq 
Blood Purifer and Liver Regulator and the 
Best Health & Strength Restorer Ever Used.; 
It cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia | 
leeplessness, diseases of the Stomach] | 
gue Lungs, Liver and Kidneys. 
Remember! This Tontc is the Best Family; 
edicine ever made, and is entirely different from‘ 
Bitters, Ginger Preparations, and other Tonics, as 
t never intoxicates but cures ‘drunkenness. None | 
enuine without signature of Hiscox & Co., N. Y.4 


Parker's Hair 


@conomical hair re- 

aad dressing. 

Those answering an Advertisement will 

confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


Chestnut 
St. 


we request their return, and 


stand what is wanted. 


Carpets, etc. Address, 


Upon receipt of a postal card, spc- Market | 


cifying the kind of goods wanted, we St. 
’ immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 


Dress Goons, SILks, Etc. 


showing the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any }} 
4 part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and order 
the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving only 
what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 
by city customers who buy at our counters. 
examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 


refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 
any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to those 
who send us a postal card containing name, town, county, 
-and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 


Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ Suits, 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 
| Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 


John Wanamaker, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the block at Thir- 
teenth and Market Streets, extending to Chestnut Street and 
City Hall Square, ard has an are 
three acres on the ground fioor alone. 


If, upon 


send others in exchange, or 


Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 


a of between two and 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds ap Gord itself. 
shows position of ylassex 
reeied up. No breaking of 
Vp, very handy, Sold 
y Opticians. By mail 2c. 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Piace, N. Y. 


Birds, 


"complete Book .26e. Great variety 
evel- Bdge Cards. Lowest prices to 
Cards, 


Sod printers 
Bex 22, Northierd, Os. 


5724 WEEK. | $12 a day at home easily matte . Cost- 


ly outtidtree. Address True & Co. ee Me, 


$66! a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ou 


froe. Address H. HALLETT & Co., etland, 


PROMPT 


LIBERAL 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AnD TRUST CoO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorperated Third Mo. 22, 
low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, Barn rm Libe 


accommodation to policy- -holders. 


agement. 
__ GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE \ WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS. Apply tothe Comnene. 


Hand aad foot power. 
ing bills. grey ~ om manage 
guaranteed. OW TO PRIN 


from $3 to $175. 
gives all the particulars, ins, Ee the Manufacturers, 
J. W. DAUGMADAY & Co., 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Sead 3 Cent stamp ws nant 


svu. 
a hlet, entitled HOW 
ALI. TO PRINT, illustrating and 
YOUR describing the world-renowned 
MODEL PRESS 


everywhere using it, a saving all their 
very Press 


The Bible in Chains!. 


A few centuries ago the few Bibies in existence were commonly chained in the 


churches and aéceasible only to a few, 


Those who attempted to free them, translate 


them, and give them to the people, had the stake and the scaffold for their reward, 
The Revised Version of the New Testament was completed, printed, and bound months . 
ago in England, but that the English publishers might be able to monopolize its sale, 
and make a few hundred thousand dollars the more, it was withheld from the public. 
The Copyright Law in Englund is such that at least two newspapers, which, by some 
method, secured copies of portions of it, and published extracts, with comments, were 


compelled to desist from repetition of the ‘‘ crime,’ 
We are in favor of an equitable international copyright law that will give 


wrong 


"and to publicly apologize for their 


authors due reward for their labor, but Americans will not care to see such an Engli 


law transferred to this country. 


On the morning of May 20th the British monopolists unbound the chains. At 6.30 P.M. 
of the same day our beautiful edition was all in type, and of the various editions of the 
ontire Testament and the Gospels published separately, we shall endeavor to manufacture 


as many as 50,000 copies a day till the demand for them is met. 


We have taken pains 


to make the work typographically one of the most perfect ever published in this country. 
The type is large and. beautiful, nearly double the size of that of the monopolists’ cheap 
edition, at prices iow beyond comparison With theirs, 


The Revised New 


Testament 


We publish this in large beautiful ty pe, in various 
styles as follows, at the prices affixed 


| New Testament, New Version: 


Full Morocco, gilt edges................. $1.5 

Gospel of Matthew, PAPeT.......0...0++- U2 ¢. 

cloth, fin sh. 15¢ 

New Testament, Ne en ‘and Old Versions on pages 
facing: 

Full Turkey Morocco, gilt 

The Four Gospels, pa 


Young’s Creat 
Bible Concordance. 


ome American copyright index edition. 1 vol. 
arto, sl Edition, cloth. $2.25; postage, 37 
cents. Half Russia, sprinkled edges, $2.15; postage 
~cents. Scholars’ Edition, half Turkey, marbled 
edges, $4.50; postage, 81 cents. 

Our new edition of this magnificent work may 
fairly be called the * Webster's Unabridged of Re- 
ligious Literature.’ By its aid the unlearned English 
reader is given agen’ a access to the information here- 
tofore accessible only to those learned in the Hebrew 
and Greek languages, or by the aid of expensive and 
often inaccessible Greek and Hebrew Lexicons and 
Céencordances. In connection with the new version 
of the Bible, ularly, it proves “cially inter- 
esting and he pful giving what no other work sup- 
plies, clews to the considerations which have led 
scholars to make the varying transiations which 
have been given to the world in the centuries past, 
enabling the intelligent reader in large measure to 
decide for himself what is the meaning that will best 
satisfy his own understanding and the demands of 
his own conscience. Specimen pages sent free on 
request. 


Cruden’s Concordance is child’s oy compared 
ee, this gigantic production.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
great improvement on Cruden.—Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 
The most elaborate of all works of its kind.— The 
Methodist, New York. 
_A monument of omg ae intellige nt, useful labor. 
e Observer, New ¥ork. 


} 


Every home that ay a Bible in it ought also to have | 


this creat help to Bible reading and study.—The Trib- 
une, New 

This volume, the result of an immense ——— of 
labor, isa decide d improvement on them all.—Chria- 
tian Observer, Louisville. 


Is by far the most complete and convenient work | 
of its kind that has heretofore been published.— | 


Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


This work is not only for the learned, but is ada 
ed to the use of all who can read the English Bib “ 
—Preabyterian Banner, Pittsburg, Penn. 


It is the best Concordance extant. It is one of the 
marvels of the American Book Exe hange.—North- 
ern Christian Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Itis along w | ahead of any work of the kind we 
have ever seen. It is the cheapest book we ever saw, 
—— the Bible.—Christian Advocate, Charleston, | 


_ Kitto’s Cyclopeedia of Biblical Literature, 


readers!~ It is the masterpiece of 
Bible student will find it invaluable. 
Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 

No other English Concordance is half as valuable 
asthis one. oe 4. as far in advance of them as We 
ster’s Unab patpes is of Johnson’s of fifty years 
ago.—Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Penn. 

There are some books we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend as the best of their kind. This is one of them, 
The American Book Exchange has not done a better 
thing than to furnish this reprint at such easy fig- 
ures.—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

It is undoubtedly a most valuable contribution to 
our theological literature, and will find its way inte 
the libraries of all who are interested in the study 
of the Bible. The price at which it is sold “excites 
our wonder.—The urchman, New 


Geikie’s Celebrated: 


Life of Christ. 


The Life and Words of Christ, by Cunningham 
Geikie. Acme Edition, extra cloth, 30 cents; 
9cents. Aldus Edition, fine heavy paper, wide mar- 
gins, extra cloth, with elegant designs in black ‘aaa 
85 cents; posta se, i3 cents. Aldus Edition, half 

ussia, gilt top, $1.00; postage, 13 cents 

Profoundly interesting—marvelously cheap.—A#s 
bany Evening Times. 

The best of all the lives of Christ—a marvel of 
cheapness.—Fortliand Christian Mirror. 

A great and noble work, rich in information, ele- 
and in style, earnestly devout in feel- 

g.—London Literary 

It a work of profound learning.— Archbishop of 

Simply indispensable to students of gospel history. 
—British Quarterly Review 

Awork of gigantic induates, of the highest litera 
rank, and breathing the spirit of true faith in Chris 
—Dr. Delitzsch, the Commentator. 

It seems to me among books a pearl of great price, 
and a man might well sell a thousand others on 
come possessor of this one.— Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Will last when we have all passed away—is by far 
the best.—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

The most interesting book we have ever read on 
the subject.—Churchman, New York. 


Standard Religious Books. 


We also publish cheap editions of the following 
works, every one of which is Indispensable to @ 
library of religious books. 

Smith's Bible Dictionary, cloth, cents; half Rus 
sia, sprinkled edges, 75 cents, Postage, 10 cents. 

2 vols., 

illustrated, cloth, $2; half Russia, gilt top, $3. Post 

age, 36 cents. 


Works of Flavius Josephus, 1 vol. quarto, cloth 
$1.50; half Russia, sprinkled edges, 82. Postage, 38 
cents. 

Legends of Patriarchs and Prophets. By S. Baring- 


Gould. Extra cloth, Wcents. Postage, 8 cents. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 2 vols. in 1, 
$1.75: half Russia, sprinkled edges, $3.25. 

42 cents. 


Milton’s Poetical Works, cloth, 40 cents; postage, 7 
cents. Half Russia, gilt top, 80 Cents; postage, ori) 
cents. 


Terms to Clubs. 


Where there is no qpectes agent for our publica- . 
tions, we allow the following terms to elubs. On 3 
copies of any one book 5- per cent discount: on § 
copies, 10 per cent; on 10 copies 15 per cent; or on 
$5) net selected from the list, 15 per cent diseount. 


Descriptive catalogue and illustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam will be 


sent free on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, MANAGER. 


General Agents: 


Clarke & Co.; 
Welch; St. Louis, Logan D 
mond, ‘Randolph & 

apolis, Ss. M. Wil 


Chicago, & Chadwick, 120 De arhorn. 
Dameron: Atlanta, 
English; Pittsburg, James Robison; Grand Rapids, Mich., Eaton, Lyon & Co.; Minne. 


Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; 
Le: uy & Cin«innati, Robert C larke & 
apo 


764 Broadway, New York. 


Co.; India 

wen, Btewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, 
San Frane isco, C unningham, Curtiss & 
S. P. Rie harids; Baltimore, W. FE. C. Harrison: Rich- 
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